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Ode to Niagara. 
Niagara, o’erwhelm’d with awe and wonder, 
Thee I behold. Thy voice, in tones of thunder, 
Reverherates throughout my soul, awakening 
Majestic thoughts of God, and to me beckoning, 
Invites my weary heart where He supernal 
Reigns King of Kings and Lord of Lords eternal. 


With reverence I bow, ‘hy word velieving 

With filial trust I come, thy truths receiving, 
Great Architect ! O. let me near thee hover ! 
Make thy strong arm my sure defense and cover, 
That I may pass life’s cataract at even, 

And moor my fragile bark with thee in heaven. 


Superior, Huron, Michigan and Erie, 

With little Clair. commingling like a peri, 
Speak, waters, deep and blue ! why do ye gather 
To take this fearful leap? Seek ye a mother ? 
Is this, your roaring, never, never ceasing, 

And ever to the list’ning ear increasing, 

for treacherous Atlantic’s bosom crying? 

Seek ye her briny breast with tears and sighing ? 


Ye rapids, sparkling, foaming. dashing wildly ! 

Ye eddies, lull'd to gentle rest so mildly! 

Ye giddy whirlpools, round and round a@dancing, 

Like mettled steed, proud of his rider, prancing ! 

Ye purling rills with wayward motions straying, 

Yet hast’ning on, nor e’er your course delaying! 

Thou rainbow, sleeping in the misty vapor, 

Soft as cathedral’s hue at light of taper ! 

Ye ribbed rocks, your waters thus caressing, 

And bidding them good-speed, your kindest blessing ! 

Thou cataract, thou king of Nature’s wonders, 

Impetuous, leaping, echoing forth thy thunders, 

Combine, ye all your diapasons, blending, 

To praise your God in anthems thus ascending ! 
CHARLES WALKER LORD. 





Industrial and Inventive Drawing in Pub- 
lic Schools. 


An Addressjdelivered before the New York State Associa- 
tion of County Commissioners and City en thee of 
of Comrron Schools, at the Albany High School, Thursday 
evening, March 29, 1877, by John Y. Culyer, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Ido not think that any of vou who have kept at all abreast 
with the general current of educational discussion for the 
past few years, can have failed to note the constantly-in- 
creasing interest which has been developed in this study, 





and the constantly-increasing earnestness with which its | practical life fifty years ago with education and practical 
introduction into public schools is demanded. life now, Going back thus far, we should have to recog- 

Further, it is worthy of note that this demand comes not | nize the fact that at that time the general idea of public: 
from theorists in education—rather, from our most practical | education or of elementary practical knowledge consisted 
educators; from those who are prominently connected with | simply of instruction in the three R studies, with geo- 
our public schools; from such men as Mr. Philbrick, of | graphy, grammar, some little history, and a small dilution 
Boston ; Mr. Kiddle, of New York; Mr. Smith, of Syra-| of natural philosophy added; and now, if we analyze care- 
euse ; Mr. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania ; Mr. Harris, of St. | fully the applications of this knowledge in practical life, we 
Louis ; Mr. McAlister, of Milwaukee ; and our own Super- | should find, in the first place, its most important bearing 
intendent of Public Instruction—Mr, Gilmour. And it is to| was in the direction of the professional or gertlemanly oo- 
be observed that these gentlemen advocate the study on no | cupations. 
theoretical or sentimental grounds, but believing that it is} Above all things, it was the necessary, indispensable pre- 
a primal consideration in any system of public education, | paration for collegiate education, while all that could be: 
that it should conform to practical use; they advocate it | claimed for it of practical value to those who left the pub. 
because they regard the study as a necessity of the times, | lic schools to engage directly in the business of practical 
and they would have it placed in public schools, side by | life, was that, if pursued long enough, it laid the basis for 
side in importance with what are called the three R studies | the pupils to compose and write intelligently, to read for 
—Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. general information, and to keep accounts. 

And bere is another fact worthy of note in connection| Now, I wigh you to note that this was the whole breadth 
with this demand of the educators for public instruction in | of popular practical education at this day, and it is this idea 
drawing. It isa demand supported by the leading intelli- | of education which we have inherited, and which is deeply 
gent business men of the country, who are able to demon- | rooted in all our schools. Observe the narrowness of such 
strate by facts and figures that it has become a study of|instruction. It fitted pupils simply to become farmere, 
vital importance to the great mass of our working popula- | clerks, accountants, copyists, and then out of these avoca- 
tion and to the successful prosecution of at least nine-tenths | tions, asthe reward of industry and frugality, your mer- 
of our industrial investments, while it forms the very foun- | chants, manufacturers, and occasionally professional men 
dation-stone for all constructive engineering and the basis|and politicians developed, while it made no provision: 
of all technical knowledge. whatever for the mechanic and artisan, and for those engag- 

It is regarced as a fundamental propvsition in education, | ed in what may be called the constructive (engineering) in- 
especially in public education, that it should conform to | dustries. 
practical use. Now, when we consider that the great maj-| If you consider that fifty years ago the former were the 
ority of the pupils in our public schools get all the educa-| main lucrative occupations then existing, you will see that 
tional training they ever receive in these schools, it seems | this education was then practical, and was adapted to the 
only the part of simple common-sense wisdom to make the | greatest number. As we find many persons insisting that, 
instruction therein conform as possible to the practical uses | because this breadth of education answered the purpose 
they will have to make of it in their adult lives. then, it will answer equally well now, it becomes a pertin- 

On this point I do not think there is much disagreement | ®t @nd important question, whether there have been no 
among educators, teachers, or school officials. But, hav |Cbanges inthe occupations of the people which make it 
ing agreed upon so much, the question at once arises, What | Becessary to increase the number of studies and somewhat 
education is of the most worth? Now, this is a vital point, | Chavge the relative value of others. 
and it isone upon which there is at present no little discus-| Every person must admit that there lave been great 
sion between two parties, who may be designated as the con- | Changes in occupations during this period ; changes which 
servative and progressive elements in education; the form.| have brought into existence hundreds of occupations then 
er advocating the ideas of the past as sufficiently covering unknown ; changes which have greatly diversified nearly 
the necssities of the present—the latter advocating the in-|*!! the conditions of social and practical life; changes 
troduction of new studies and more economical methods of | Which require in many of these occupations an entirely dif- 
teaching the old ones, #0 as to adapt the instruction to the | ferent kind of knowledge from what was recognized fifty 
practical needs of the day. years ago. 

Rightly to understand why it is that drawing has come Consider for a moment some of them. You come to this 
to assume s0 much importance in education, it is necessary meeting from various parts of the State, at less than a day’s 
to understand the merits of this discussion, and accordingly |Journey. How different would have been your means’ of 
I beg you to consider a moment the relation of education to | t'#veling fifty yearsago? The very agencies which have 
practical life fifty years ago, and the relation of education to | brought you thus expeditiously hither, represent but one 
practical life now. First, however, let me quote good edu- | *™ong many vast interests which, within this period, have 
cational authority on educational adaptability. Mr. Chas,| Wn up in this State. I am told that on the Centrak 
B, Stetson, whose valuable work on Technical Education, I Railroad alone over twenty thousand persons are employed. 
trust, you are all acquainted with, says : It would not be an over statement to say that one hundred 

“The education required by the people is not a fixed | thousand people are to-day engaged in the railroad interest 
quantity. That which is adequate for one generation or for | Of this State. 
one locality is not necessarily adequate for another genera. See further what the railroad has done in the develop- 
tion. or for another locality It may be said, in| ™entof other kinds of occupations. Think for « moment 
general, that the education of a people should always con- | °! the industries between Albany and Buffalo, which have~ 
form to their necessities; that as the conditions in life| TW up slongside of this road, owing their existence tov 
change, the education of a people should undergo a corres-| this road. Then extend your thoughts to embrace all the, 
ponding change; it may be one of degree or of character, | V®Tied industries of the State, which, by the cheapness of 
or it may be a change involving both. The present is a| *#ilroad communication, have been enabled to locate them~ 
time when those who have the shaping of popular edaca- | %¢/ves at various points. I need not go into the detail of their 
tion in America should consider anew the practical applica- enumeration, of the capital invested in them, or the — 
tion of this simple truth.” of persons employed in them. 

* With these ideas in mind, let us contrast education and| You can readily understand, you are all whtacesda Wihe 
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fact that these railroads and these iidustrial occupations 
pave developed, within avery few years, an entirely new 
class, or a new set of occupations, and if you will look into 
the matter through the census returns, you will see that 
every year the number of persons engaged in these occupa- 
tions, and the capital invested in them, is constantly increas- 
ing. As further evidence on this point, you have only to 
look at the rapid growth of your cities, and not only have 


these large industries increased, but the local ones have in- , 
creased £8 well—such for instance, as carpentry, carriage- | 


making, cabinet and furniture making—until to-day we are 
confronted with this fact, that in this State alone we have 
nearly one-half the working population engaged, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, in industrial pursuits, and such is the 
nature of our public school population, that at least tlree- 


quarters of the pupils of public schools, when they leave | 


these schools to earn their living, will have to enter these 
industries in some form or other. 

It is the vita) importance, both individually and national. | 
ly, that the laborer and the son of a laborer should suffi- 
ciently understand himself and his surroundings to know 


what is good for him; and as he is to be dependent on the | 


product of his labor, it is essential that his intelligence 
should be so leavened with the rationale of common things 
as to enable him to do cleverly what he undertakes. A 
small amount of knowledge, well applied, may make a con- 


siderable difference in the duration of a man’s life, and e, 


still greater difference in his use and enjoyment of it. 

Now, what are the primal underlying features required 
in these occupations? Let us observe carefully on this 
point, and, to be as precise as possible, suppose we take pu- 
pils destined for such industries as carpentry, machinery, 
masonry, for cabinet making, or for textile manufactures 
generally. Suppose a pupil leaves school to enter either 
of these industries, what is the nature of his work in the 
first place; what faculties are first brought into play; 


what features of his school education has he first to apply ? | 


Let us see; what has he firat to do? As a carpenter, 
machinist, etc., you observe he has first to learn to handle 
tools ; to shape materials into forms designed by some one 
else. 
—from printed or written directions? Not at all. Does he 
have occassion to use any geography or grammar to under- 
stand his work? These studies do not touch his work at 
all. He may be utterly ignorant of them both, and yet 
make excellent progress. 
is the value of his work? It consists of his being able to 
handle his tools, so as to shape his material into some de- 
sirad form, and his whole success and advancement depends | 
entirely upon the skill and taste he puts into his work. 
What does he have to guide him? Nothing but a simple | 
drawing— a design made by some one before him, to the | 
exact conditions of which he has toconform. Observe that 


it is upon his knowledge of this drawing—upon his readi- | 


ness of understanding it—that his progress pre-eminently 
depends, and it becomes of the utmost importance to him, 
therefore to be able to read such drawings, to know what 


they mean, and then to use his fingers and his eyes to make | 


what they require. Now mark, that in all this work the 
reading, the writing and arithmetic are subsidiary to the 
knowledge of form required inthe drawings in the first 
place, and skill of his eye and hands in the second place. 
Further, upon what does his advancement as a workman 
depend? Upon three things—his readiness in reading the 


designs of others, his skill with his tools in fashioning the 


designs of others, and his skill with his toois in fashioning | 
the designs of hisown. His greatest advancement comes 
when he is able to do the latter—when, after having worked 
the designs of others for the details of a building or ofa | 
machine, he becomes sv well acquainted with all the 
features of the work that he is able to design une himself. | 
Now, is it not clear that if you had a hundred boys in your | 
schools destined to become carpenters or machinists, that | 
the most practical education you could give them would be 
instruction in drawing— drawing which should teach them | 
the elementary principals of building, construction, and | 
machinery, and drawing which should at that time teach 


them principals of good taste to be observed in their designs, | 


for it is only a simple matter of fact that what is in good 
taste and desirable is of more marketable value than some- | 
thing that does not possess these features ? 

If you teach such persons simply to read, write and cipher, 
you send them into the workshop with all their knowledge 
of these studies to lie dormant until they have made them- 
selves proficient in a fourth—drawing—or a knowledge of 


How does he get his knowledge of what he has to do | 


But what is the nature and what | 


true of the carpenter or machinist is just as true of a cabin- 
et-maker, mason, carriage-maker, etc. per features for instruction. 

To present this point as strongly as possible, from the| Ihave met with many persons who, while favoring the 
practical side, let me ask you to consider what the practical | study in a general way, yet seemed to have no definite idea 
value of the study of geography as now taught in the | of the proper way of dealing with it. Questioning such 
schools, is to children destined to these employments. Can | people, I have generally found they had only a preposses- 
you tell me what effect it is likely to have upon the daily | sion in favor of the study, and advocated it on the grounds 
wages of a carpenter or a machinist in Corning or Buffalo or | like this: Drawing is a good study, because it teaches pu- 
Troy five years hence, that he is able to tell you without any | pils to see correctly, and the practice in it give steadiness 
hesitation, the names of all the Portugese and Spanish | to the hand, and thus produces a beneficial effect on writ- 
capes, and bays of South America, that he can recite glibly | ing; then, too, to be able to sketch a little now and then, 
the capitals of the political governments in the world, that | so as to be able to represent what you want to communicate, 
he can tell you the height of every mountain and the/isa handy faculty to possess; and, on the whole, it is a 
length of every river, as well asthe features of soii and | pleasant accomplishment as well as an amusement for 
climate of ail the continents ? most children, Now, this is no advocacy of drawing at all. 

Now that we are dealing with practical education in its | Unless in has deeper and stronger claims than these, it has 
» eumence, { want to know how much of this knowledge is of | no place in public schools; and, if you will observe, you 
’ practical value? How much of it effects daily wages, be-| will netice that the people who advocate drawing for these 
cause I find many a person saying, We can’t get room for | reasons are not very particular what kind of drawing they 
drawing in our schools, because we are already soover-|adopt. Tothem drawing is drawing, whether it be the 
crowded with practical studies. In regard to arithmetic, in | representation of landscapes, buildings, ruins, flowers and 
regard to grammar, and, indeed, in regard to reading, if | animals, or whether it be geometrical forms, forms of histori- 
you will examine these studies as pursued in the schools | cal ornament, industrial designs, drawing of objects, or 
critically, with reference to their practical application, you ; mechanical drawing. If they have any preference, it is for 
will find they might be curtailed not a little, without im- | the picture elements, which are somehow supposed to have 
pairing tueir efficiency in the slightest degree. an esthetic influence. Now, if you want to put drawing 
into your schools, you must put its claims upon some defin- 
ite basis, you must show that it has an intimate connection 
with such industrial occupations as I have referred‘to, and 
then you must show that the course of instruction is of an 
educational character. By this I mean that it must be 
logically and intelligently arranged, so that teachers mdy 
know what they teach, and why they teach it; in other 
words, be able to explain the reason for everything that 
they teach. No system that cannot stand this test is worthy 
of your consideration. 


periments have now been tried to find out what are the pro- 


I would not have you understand that I advocate the 
abolishment of geography, or grammar, or history, or phil- 
osophy, even, from the public schools, I regard all of these 
as important studies, as material aids in the healthful, 
mental development of the pupils whatever may be their 
occupation, but the point I want to make is, that by the 
changes which have taken place, and to whieh I have refer- 
red, a new element has to be brought into our education to 
make it practically effective, and if there is at present no 
| room, then other studies must make way for it. We need 
the physical training of the eye to see, the physical training | Good instruction in drawing means work. It means 
of the hand to execute what the eyes see, and then we want | sound intelligent work, and will make demands upon teach- 
| the mind informed so that the eye shal! see with intelli- | 

| 


| ers similar to other important studies, no more nor no less 
gence, and add to the work of the hand beauty and grace in | It is a study which all teachers in our public schools ought 
everything which it undertakes. This is something es- 


to be able to teach, as well as reading or arithmetic. The 

| sential for success in every branch of industry ; this is some- | elements of the study are not so difficult of mastering, that 

thing which should underlie all industrial training ; this is| an ordinary teacher cannot make himself or herself suffi- 

something which your old-time studies do not touch at all ;| ciently well acquainted with them in the course of a few 

| this is something which drawing alone can reach, and hence | weeks of private study to give the necessary instruction 
you have this demand for drawing in public schools, a de- 


now demanded in the schools. It is not by any means too 
mand which, for the most practical reasons, asks to have | much to insist that candidates for teacherships should know 


the study placed side by side in importance with reading, | these elements, and that they be held to pass a suitable ex- 
} wating and arithmetic. jeommannen in them. In the larger cities and towns, I think, 

In this presentation of the claims of drawing, I have ask- it will be found advisable to emplcy for a period a profes- 
ed consideration for it only on the plainest utilitarian | 


grounds. IfI were to advocate it asa culture ora discip- | 














| sional teacher of industrial drawing, so as to properly grade 
the study on its first introduction and unite the teachers in 
| linary study, I could present claims for it as strong as the | a general understanding of the subject. All this can be 
claims you could present for any other study. I could show | done without any very great expense, and I wish to say, 
you it has historical and culture aspects second to no other | further, that at Cooper Institute, New York, a special train- 
study, and that it 1s the cnly study upon which we can rely | ing-school has been established for the training of teachers 
| for a development of industrial or fine art. Indeed, I could | tu teach drawing, and to this school you can safely apply 

give even a broader treatment to the whole matter, and | either for teachers or for safe counsel in all matters per- 
| bring within its scope the very vital questions which are taining to the introduction ct the study. 

now agitating the whole system of this State toits very; From the recent school report of the city of Manchester 
centre. The facts which I have presented to you, bearing | N. H., one of the leading manufacturing cities of New Eng- 
| upon the changes of occupation in this State, are, in reality, | land, I take the following extract. In speaking of their 
| the prime cause of the criticism we have now to face, that | Centennial exhibit of education, the report says : 

our public schools are not practical enough. “Our drawing was fair in individual specimens, but lack- 
ed the evidence of thorough instruction toward a practical 
end, so apparent in the work of other States. 

“ There comes, however, a more instructive lesson from 


On this point, judging from the work we frequently see | 
from schools, there is needed as much light as on any other. 
| I think if there was any one subject of education exhibited 
| at Philadelphia, over which an intelligent person had cause | the great exhibition. Every New England man who stood, 

| to grieve, that subject was drawing. A more monstrous | ™ong the magnificent contributions of natural wealth from 
collection of absurdities could not well have been brought | the Southern and Western States, saw more distinctly than 
, together than was exhibited by many cities and towns. It ever before, our place as a manufacturing district, 
was not alone that the work was bad, the worse thing was | “It was evident, too, that other sections of this country 
| that it was wholly in the wrong direction, and when it is are successfully manufacturing what were once the exclu- 
considered that the work on exhibition came from hundreds | sive products of New England. No lesson of the Centen- 
| of places, and represented the work of thousands of pupils, | i nial is plainer than that New England must eventually 
one had only to reflect a moment to see that there had been | change the character of her manufactures from the coarse 
a vast waste of material and time, which it ought to have | and plain to the finer and richer, requiring more elaborate 
been the duty of teachers and school-officers to have correct- | processes and more skill in design, such goods as have come 
| ed. Of course, there was some creditable work displayed ;| to us from the old world. The centre of fine and artistic 
the State of Massachusetts, for instance, exhibited some very | manufacture has long been in Europe. It is moving west- 
praiseworthy efforts ; so did Syracuse and some other towns | ward. and naturally belongsin New England. The educa 
of this State, and a few western cities, but the great | tional lesson in this is, that schools must be adapted to the 
majority of what was exhibited was-wholly and irretriev- | instruction needed for this changed condition. The exhibits 
ably bad. | of foreign nations revealed many industries unknown to us. 
Of course, some light excuse might be urged, that draw-| Their pavilions were filled with goods whose commercial 


| 
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form, and if they do not acquire a practical knowledge of ing being cotuparatively a new study with us, the princi- | 


drawing in the early days of their apprenticeship, they | ples of sound instruction have not yet become widely known. 
rarely do so afterwards, and they thus remain all their cays | Giving this excuse its full weight, it was not creditable to 
inefficient workmen, and it is a fact to be lamented that the the educational reputation of our schools that such an ex- 
great majority of American carpenters cannot even read | hibit should have be made as was made by many cities, and 
working drawings, consequently they have to work under | whatever excuse there may be for the past, there should be 
the direct supervision ofa foreman or boss, Now, what is | none for similar exhibitions in the future, for enough‘ex. 


value depends largely upon their artistic form or design.— 
These industries can be transferred to our own workshops 
only when our pdople shall have been educated in indus- 
trial art, and have acquired a greater manual skill.” 

And the Governor ot Massachusetts, in a late address to 


the Legislature of that State, referring to the same matter, 
says ; 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 








If we wish to retain our population of native birth, and 
scially if we wish to sustain that great middle class of 
tion * who are neithgr so rich as to be sordid, nor so 
as to become objects of charity—who engage in the ac- 
ties of life with enthusiasm—we must multiply their in- 
dastries and increase the means and facilities for successful 
individual enterprise. Any State will louse, in the cempe- 
titions of modern times, its relative rank in manufactures 
and technical pursuits, unless through improved methods, 
it can develop new industries, and introduce into those upon 
which it already relies a higher degree of intellectual dis- 
dpline and of esthetic! taste, and a higher degree also of 
manual skill,” 

There is no reason w hy this State, the Empire State, should 
not engage in such enterprises equally well. 

There certainly is no great difference between the two 
sections in their natural advantages, or in the general intel- 
ligence or the character of their populations, and whether 
we should enter into this broad and prosperous and honor- 
able field of human activity successfully or not, depends in 
no small degree upon the character of the instruction which 
we give in drawing in the public schools for the next ten 
years, and the extent to which the study is developed. | 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. 


The First Gift,—The Ball. 





“Deep meaning often lies in childish play.”—ScHILLER. 





FroM THE KINDERGARTEN GuIDE.—By Mrs. Kraus 
BOELTE AND J. KRavs. 
What is the First Gift ? 

The First Gift consists of six worsted balls, each ball hav- 
ing one of the colors of the rainbow—blue, green, yellow, 
orange, red, and violet (purple). They are contained ina 
box, in which are also strings, of different colors, corres- 








ponding with the balls. 
Why has Froebel used the balls as the first of his means of 
occupation ? 

Because he based ali his means of play on mathematical 
foundations, and because the ball is the simplest and com- 
pletest ground-form, and the one in which all other forms 
‘ are contained. He also observed that the ball is the first 
plaything the mother gives to her little one ; wherever we 
find a child we find a ball, as, indeed, it is a favorite play- 
thing alike with young and old. Is is simple, light, and 
soft: it can be easily taken hold of by the child and fascin- 
ates because of its tendency to constant motion. 

What elements for intuition does the bal! represent - 
A child quickly learns to observe and compare. The ball 


| be the guide, for each mother has her own language with 


| quickly ; 


the child educates its eye in fixing a point; the games in 

the open air excite the healchy action of the[entire body 

and awaken grace in all the movements: these are the 

first teachers of gymnastics—as when the ball jhops, ‘the | 

child hops, etc. 

To what extent does the ball belong to the Kindergarten, 
as a part of its teaching. 

The following games are destined for the child in the 
nursery up to its third year, although the exercises should 
be repeated in the kindergarten, with the children who have 
never learned them : 

i—The ball is fixed to a string, which, as the child takes 
hold of the ball, is gently pulled, so that the ball escapes 
from the child’s hand, and thus it learns from obeervation : 

a) possession —to have, 

b) loss—having had, 

c) recovery—receiving it back again. 

In this manner, when the ball is returned into the child’s 
hand, it has gained three new ideas: to have, to have had, 
to have again. 

Mothers and nurses talk to the little one soon after birth 
and speak, or sing to it, of things it cannot. as yet, at all 
comprehend ; therefore it may be easily understood that 
Freebel accompanies almost all his occupations with words 
or tunes. Rules for this cannot be given ; the feeling must 


her child, as each kindergartner with the children under 
her care. 

2--The ball fixed to the string introduces the games: tic- 
tac ; ding-dong ; here—there; front—back ; right--left, 
etc. 

Freebel’s view was that the babe should not look into 
vacancy, but rather to have some object to fix its attention 
upon, 

3—Next follow the games; wp and down ; slowly and 
near and far ; it comes—it goes, etc. The tones 
of the voice must indicate the up and down, the far and 
near, etc. The younzer the child, the slower the motion 
should be, and consequently the longer the string to which 
the ball is attached. 

The child receives at first only one ball, but it soon in- 
stinctively seeks the opposite to this unit, i. e. multiplicity, 
which proceeds from the unconscious desire to compare, | 
and in which the child seeks the tie of manifoldness. Now | 
if the balls are of equal size and of the same material, color 
forms this tie, and diversity of tints leads the child to the 
act of comparing. ‘The balls representing the rainbow hues 
form a harmony of color, and, as the children of light, are 
the symbols of the highest peace, 

When two or more balls are given to the child, this 
should be done in the different connections, or combinations. 





gives the elements of furm, color, and motion, and the 
child finds the best opportunity in this simple body, for the 


observation and comparison of size, form, color, and mo-| 


tion. 
What is taught by the bali in regard to form ? 


Thus, when two balls are used, they should be of the colors 
! which are complementary, as red and green, or blue and 
jorange. When three balls are given, they should be 
eitner 

a) the primary colors: red, blue, and yellow ; or 





The child learns from it what a complete round body is, >| 


in which neither planes, nor lines, nor points can be seen. 
The ball is an unseparated whole, a simple ground form ; it 
represents the bodies of the universe and isto be found | 
again and again in nature's countless forms—in seed, bulbs, | 
buds, fruit, flowers, the shapes of trees, and numberless | 
other things. 
What does the ball show in regard to color ? 

In the six balls appear the three primary colors, blue, | 
yellow, and red—and their intermediates, the three second- | 
ary colors,—Green, formed by the combination of blue and 


yellow; orange, tormed by the combination of yellow and | 


red; purple, formed by the combination of red and blue. 
By a knowledge of these combina ions the harmony of colors 
can be explained. 
What kind of motions can be illustrated ? 

1—Rect on an immovable body—the hand, table, chair, 
etc. 

2—Rest on an immovable body. 

3—Motion on an immovable body—on a horizontal (flat), 
& vertical (upright), or an inclined (slanting) plane. 

4—Motion on a movable body. 

5—Motion upon, in, or near a movable body. 

The ba)] on a string illustrates: 


1—Swinging motions (lateral motion—like a swing or | 


pendulum). 

2—Revolving motions (rotary motion—like a hoop or re- 
volving wheel). 

8—Pulling and pushing motions (mechanical action—like 
the pulling or pushing of a body). 

4—Hopping motions (elasticity+ a bounding or rebound- 
ing body). 
What kinds of bodily exercise are produced by the bali 
games ? 

Grasping at, or catching the ball strengthens the muscles | 


of the hand and arm ; moving the bal! on the string betore | 


b) the secondary colors: purple, green, and orange; or 
¢) two primary and one secondary color, as red, blue, and 
| parole, ete. 

In taking a certain number of balls, attention is directed 
| to number. 

Of course, neither mothers nor kindergartners should use 
|the words “ primary” and “ secondary ;”’ they are used 
| here merely for guidance and explanation. In and through 
| play, the child becomes acquainted with colors and their 

| relation to eacu other. 

The ingenuity of mothers, or kindergartners, will sug- 
gest much more than can here be mentioned. As the child 

| grows older, two or more balls may be used, If the little 

one drops the ball, make it stoop to recover the toy, for it is 
well to accustom children both to cause aud effect in their 

actions. 

4— Roll the ball softly, roll the ball ; 

Be careful, darling, it don’t fali. 

Where bas it gone? down on the floor? 

Oh! there it rolls out by the door. 

Baby shall go and get the ball, 

Be careful, darling, it don’t fall. 

These or similar exercises should be continued repeated- 
ly as long asthe the child is amused-by them. Repetition 
always makes an impression deeper and more precise. 

5—The qualities of the ball may also be noticed in little 
rhymes ; 





Very pretty is the ball,— 
Red and round and soft and small. 
| or 
Oh! see the pretty ball,— 
So round, so soft and small. 
| or 
The ball is round, and rolls each way, 
The ball is.nice for baby’s play 


learning to repeat these words : 
High—low ; high—low ; 
See it come—see it go; 
Now fly, up high, 
Pretty ball, say “ Good-by.” 
Little baby goes to rest, 
Mamma’s arms his cozy nest. 
It should be borne in mind that accuracy and precision of 
movement rest and soothe the child. 
7—At other times change in the time of the song and mo- 
tion will afford amusement : 
Gently, gently moves the ball,— 
Now it hardly moves at all; 
Hop, lazy ball, hop. 
Swiftly, swiftly now it flies, 
Almost hidden from our eyes : 
Stop, whirling ball, stop. 
8—Let the ball strike the same spot on the table three 
times, singing on the same note, 
la, la, la, or tap, tap, tap, 
or striking the ball on different places on the table, 
tip, tap, top,—li, la, lo, ete. 
9—A game can also be made with the following rhymes: 
Hop, little ball, hop; 
Hop over the box, 
Hop into the box, 
On to the box, hop; 
Now hide in the box, 
Run back of the box, 
And now lie still on the box. 
The child on its mother’s arm sees how the chickens, 
pigeons, and sparrows pick up the crumbs and seeds ; 
pick—pick, 
she says to the child, and with the ball makes the motion— 
pick—pick. 
Or, the father uses the hammar, while the mother im- 
itates its movements with the ball—knock—knock. 
Thus the the child is taught the various kinds of motion 
and their accompanying sounds and to represent them with 


its ball. 
Ayain, the string attached to the bal! is first lengthened, 


then shortened, and the—ding, dong—is spoken or sung 
until the time when the mother may introduce, in their 
place, the words 

slowly, slowly, or quickly, quickly. 

The child should use the ball as often and as long as it 
likes and, of course, should be left alone to play with the 
ball as long as itis amused. The mother may thus note 
the path which she must follow in playing with her child, 
and the signs of progress which the child shows. 

No strict dividing line can be drawn between the balb 
games suitable before the kindergarten age ard those after 
the third year. 

In the kindergarten the child must learn to represent. it- 
self, that which formerly is not seen or observed, 


10— Over and back ; 
forward and backward, etc. 
11— Round, round, round; 


to the left—to the right, ete. ; 
12—Let the ball on the string rebound on the table: 
tip, top, tap. 

18--Let the ball hop and suddenly disapper in the box 
(at which the child looks sad)—let it re-appear (the child 
looks pleased). 

14— Up, up, up, 
on top of something. 

15-- Down, down, down, 

16--Jump, jump—jump over. 

17—Roll, roll, and roll back again like a carriage. 

18—Go left—now right. 

19—Wind up—wind down. 

20—SmavWer and larger, also winding and unwinding it 
| round the finger. 


21— Go, go, go,—come, come, come, 
22-- There it falle—now it’s gone. 
23— Now the ball is sinking—see? 


How it’s rising up to me, 
Sinking—rising ; 
Sinking—rising; 
Tell me, children, as it flies, 
How the ball can sink and rise. 
Then let the child sink and rise, and use the same words 
for it. 
| 24— Find the ball. 
| 25—Pull, pull, pull, now it’s yours. 
26—The ball may be twirled round and round, on 
double string. 
27--If the ball accidentally rolls away, a game may be 


made, thus : 
See the ball, it’s rolling yender. 


From your hands it likes to wander, 
The ball without the string may be used as follows: 





6—When the child begins to speuk, it will be amuseé by 


28— Open your hands ; take in the ball.’ 


; 
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29— Now close your hands—the ball seeks rest. 
30— Open your hands, the ball awakes. and hare, the birds’ nest, etc. 
31— Close your hands—the ball now rests. TO BE CONTINUED, 


After the first year form.and color can be taken into 
consiperation and comparisons may be made, thus: The 
red bali is like a rose,an apple; the yellow ball is like the 
sun, or a lemou; the green ball is like the grass, etc, 

32—When the play is finished and the ball pat away in 
the box, the following may be spoken or sung: 

Now it joins its little sisters, 
And will stay at rest : 

Close the lid, close baby’s eyelids, 
Put him in his nest. 

33—When the child grows older, new ideas mast be add- 

ed as, for instance: 
Raise the ball—-sink it down ; 
Raise the heels——-sink them down ; 
Raise the arms—sink them down ; 
Move your right leg up and down ; 
Move your left leg up and down ; 
Now stand straight—now bend down. 
34— Take the ball and swing it round ; 
Swing your arms now, round and round. 
Here the song of the windmill may be introduced : 


——____—_» q—__. 


Whispering. 
Almost the first command uttered by the new teacher is 
“ No whispering allowed”—and all make constant efforts 
daily to suppress it. Atan institute the teachers will be 
sure to put in the question box the old query “ How shall 
we suppress whispering ?” No one who has had any expe- | 


python, and sometimes, like him, perished in the attempt. 
A school room must be the abode of silence—That is, a 
reasonable silence. Some would like to be able to “hear a 


much of human nature. The teacher should set out right 
to meet this difficulty. A young man was appointed to take 
charge of asmall cuuntry school, and had pondered a great 
deal over the problem how he should stop the whispering. 
Among his pupils was a young man of about eighteen years | 
of age, and seeing him speak to another pupil about his | 
/ lesson he was summoned to the bar. 

“You have been whispering, have you not?” “ Yes, sir.” 

See the windmill, how it goes, “ Have I not forbldden it?’ “Yes, sir.” 
While the wind so briskly blows, 
Always turning round and round, lesson.” 


Never idle is it found. “That makes on difference. It is wrong all the same.— 


| 35— To and fro the ball is swinging, Don’t you know that ?” “ No, sir, I donot think it is wrong.” | 
Like the church-bell slowly ringing **What '” “Ido not see anything wrong in whispering | 
Like the wheel upon the ground. about a lesson.’”’ ® 


saan Here the teacher was so confounded by the utterance of | 


To and fro my arm I swing, this heterodox opinion that he sent the scholar to nis seat. 
Now I turn it in a ring. He meditated a good while over the question, “Is this real. 
aa ly wrong?” He detained the boy and told him again that i. 
And whate’er the ball can do was wrong because he liad forbidden it—that made it wrong 
I can{try and so may you. 
36—The so-called master.game may be played, thus: | it was right to obtain intormation—-that was what he came 

T he child throws the ball upwards once, and, by [catching | to school for. 
it, becomes an apprentice ; by throw it up twice and catch-| And the boy was right. It is not wrong, morally, to whis- 
ing it each time successively, becomes an assistant ; by | per in school. It is an inconvenience to the teacher because 
by catching the,ball three times, without missing, becomes , it disturbs the others ; it is against good order, thut is all, 





a master; the last accomplishment may be accompanied by | It may be difficult, but the pupil should feel that he may / 


the following words : | whisper, but that he does not care to exercise the power be- 
Once, twice, thrice— cause his teacher does not wish him to—he restrains him- 
This is very nice. self from the act. 


37—Game No, 27 may be further developed by passing 
the ball from one child’s hands to those of the next, and so 
on, using the words : 
Near and far the ball will wander, 
Till it comes from roving yonder. 
It is bright, it is fair, 
It can wander every-where. 


watches the pupil and restrains him by constant effort. It 
is not the pupil at all inthis case that secures or helps in 
the order of the room. It is the agency of the teacher that 
must be felt the whole time, or disorder prevails, Some- 
times, the teacher feels that it is only by main force that he 
obtains order. And this is the condition of things in nine- 
tenths of the school-rooms of our land to-day. Some have 
compared tle school room to a watch ; the teacher the main- 
spring. But this is not a good comparison at all, for each 
pupil is a mainspring himself. However, with this condition 
of things, there may be quite a good degree of order, de- 
pending on the might of the teacher. He fixes rules ; he has 
monitors ; he keepsa black list ; if he sees a boy whisper 
three times he will be punished. Now a man by ingenuity 
may do great things under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances,and sosome teachers have contrived to pass days 
without a whisper—that they heard. 

The next stage is a better one. Here the pupil is recog- 
nized us a power, or a somebody at least. He is allowed to 
whisper if he gets permission. He must hold up a single 
finger, the teacher nods and then whispering is lawful.— 


38—This may then be changed so as to include the name 
of a child: 
Near and far will Harry wander, 
Till he comes from roving yonder. 
He is young, he is fair, 
He can wander every-where. 
39—Or: , 
Near and far we all will wander, etc. 
40—Another game may be made by holding the ball with 
both hands: 
The ball is beautiful and bright, 
And round and soft and small. 
I look upon it with delight— 
My darling, darling ball. 


41—Or: : ; There are good things about this, because itis a step nearer 
The darling ball is sleeping a correct solution, The pupil is not recognized as a deprav- 

Fast in my hands below, ° ed human being, only sent to school to torture a teacher. 

And while at it I'm peeping, Nor that every act is prompted by the arch-enemy of svuls, 

I'll rock it two and fro. nor that whispering is the worst sin onthe ¢atalogue. lt 

Q— The ball is moving here and there ; is recognized, and allowed toa certain extent. Neverthe— 
*Twould like to play, less, the same difficulty makes its appearance here as in the 

And roll away, other class of school rooms. The pupil is constantly under 

But safe I'll keep it in my care. restraint. He is watched perpetually. A better mode, in 
Moving—rolling— fact the.only mode, is to recognize whispering as one ot the 
Moving—rolling— disorders of the; School room, like coughing, spitting, shut- 

Near and farjit’s ever strolling. fling the feet, noisy marking on the slate, etc. Let the 

Oh, the ball I love to see, teacher attempt to teach and train the pupil to restrain him- | 

For it always pleases me. self from‘all these. He should know what the order and 

43— The red ball moves, now here, now there, etiquette of the school room requires. It is a work of time 


*T would lke to play, 

And roll away, 
But safe I'll keep it in my care, 
Moving—rolling, moving—rolling, 
Forward—backward, forward—backward, 
Up and down, up and down, 
Oh, the ball I love to see, 
For it always pleases me. 


and unless there is home-help it will never be perfectly done. 
Adults whisper in clrurch ; even the teacher will go to an in- 
stitute, and in spite of the commands of the instructor per- | 
sist in whispering. Why, therefore, Jook upon it as a high 
crime and misdemeanor? It is a breach of etiquette, it is 
coptrary to the best improvement of time, it leads to confu- 
sion and it interferes with others. 

When the teacher looks at it in this way, he can engage 





The movement ball-games are the proper play-material ! his pupils to assist him. Gradually he can exterminate it. 


of this as one of the interferences of the school room and 


| 
| 


rience as a teacher but has struggled as a Laocoon with this | 


pin drop” at any moment of the day, but this is asking too | 


“ Why did you do it?’ “I wanted to know about myi 


To his surprise the boy was stubborn—nay more, he thought | 


There are usually three stages. The teacher, in the first, | 


for the kindergarten, as, for instance; The huntsman, dog | And he will do it without making the pupil a cheat and a 


liar—which is quite as important as securing silence. The 
pupil who refrains from whispering,on wrong grounds is 
not improving his moral nature. Let the teacher take hold 


remove it by increasing the internal power of the pupil.— 
Improve the power of the pupil to resist temptation. Here 
is the summing of all that can be said on the subject. Vari- 


| ous devices will help, a record of those who whisper much, 


commendation of the order (not of the non-whispering rn 
mind you), will help much. Try it, and see. “* 
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A Good Price for Teaching. 

The Rev. Henry Davies began his labors in Pembroke- 
shire, but was soon dismissed from his station on account of 
his faithfulness; afterward he frequently preached in the 
open air. An anecdote is related of him that, as he was 
walking early one Sabbath morning to a place where he 
was going to preach, he was overtaken by a clergyman on 
| horseback, who complained that he could never a above 
half a guinea for a discourse. 

“ Oh, sir,” said Mr. Davies, “ I preach for a crown.’ 

“Do you?” replied the stranger; “then you are a dis- 
_ grace to the cloth,” 
| To this rude observation he meekly replied: “ Perhaps I 





, Shall be a greater disgrace in your estimation when I in- 
form you that I am going nine miles to preach, and I have 
but sevenpence in my pocket to bear my expenses out and 
‘in, and do not expect to bring home even as much; butl 
look forward to that crown of glory which my Lord and 
Saviour wiil bestow on me when He appears before an 
assombled world.” 

Let those who teach in obscure and neglected places take 
courage. You are obeying that command, Go Teach all 
‘nations and you will have your reward. 


—- - ‘—-oeem?r = 


| NOTES. 


| Apout the middle of May, the green three-cent stamp is 
to give way to onewith more white upon it, which cannot 
| be so easily washed and set afloat a second time. 


| 


| 


“T am convinced that the world is daily growing better,’’ 
remarked a reverend gentleman toa brother clergyman. 
“My congregation is constantly increasing.” “Yes,” inter- 
rupted the brother, who happened to be a penitentiary chap- 
lain, “and so is mine.” And there the discussion on the 
early arrival of the millennium dropped. 


IF yon have something to attend to, go about it coolly and 
thoughtfully, and do it just as well as youcan. Do it as 
though it were the only thing you ever had to do in your 
life, and as if every thing depended upon it. Then your 
work will be well done, and it will afford you genuine satis- 
faction. Often much more does dzpend upon the manner in 
which things seemingly trivial are performed than one 
would suppose, or than it is possible to foresee. Do every- 
thing well. Make that the rule of your life, and live up to 
it, and you will find it most conducive to your own happi- 
ness and to the happiness of those with whom you are 
brought into contact or communication. 


Mr. GLADSTONE says, “‘ Depend upon it, if the Church of 
England is to make way and be a thoroughly national 
church, it must give up the practice of preaching from writ- 
tensermons. iet the preacher never forget the reality of 
the man ; let him never become a conventional being ; let 
him never adopt the mere slang of religion; for there is a 
‘slang in religion—that is to say, tere 1s an illegitimate 
growth of vulgarity and dialect in religion as in everything 
else ; let him retain his reality as 4 man, and in proportion 
to the sense he entertains of the immeasurable dignity and 
power of the office he has to fill and the instrument he has 
to wield, let him extend a proportionate and corresponding 
care in the cultivation—ay, ef the very smallest incidental 
qualities that he thinks may contribute tothe fuller accom- 
plishment of his work.’’ 

A sTATE of health—Md—Danbury News. A state of 
| suffering—IIl—N. Y. Herald. A fatherly State—Pa.— 
Norristown Herald. A girlish state—Miss.— Phil. Bulle- 
| tin. An egotistical state—Me.— Boston Globe. A worldly 
| state—Ga.— Graphic. A butcher's state—Fla.— Boston Post 
An oriental state—Ind.— Fulton Times. A spiritual state— 
| RI.— Yonkers Gazette. Meditative and knowing states— 
Conn. and Wis.—N. Y. Sun. A decimal state—Tenn.— 
| Cincinnati Eng. An agricultural state—Mo.—Roch. Dem. 
1A contiguous state—NY.— Nor. Bulletin. <A debtor state 
| —O.— Nation. A disjunctive state—Or— Puck. A diluvial 
state—Ark.—Wor. Press. A bulky, Catholic and cathartic 
| Statc--Mass.-Harv. Lampoon. A literary and porcine 
state-—-Penn.— Tribune. A state of being—S.C.—Tezas 
' Jinplecute. A capable state—Kan- Sp Rep. A state of 

' disembarkation—Rowed, I land.—Burl. Hawkeye. 
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PUBLISHERS. 


LAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFEL 
FINCER, PUBLISHERS, Puita., Pa. 


Prof. LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Outlines of History.—Outlines of History ; with 
ronologi 





Original Tables, Ch cal, Genealogical and Lit- 
erary. 1 vol., 238 pages, oblong 4to., cloth, $2.00, 
tent Questions, Logically Arranged and 
vii 


The companion-book to Outlines of History. 1 vol. 
oblong quarto, cloth, $1.75, 

Historical Atlas, 
Containing a Chronological Series of One Hundred 
Colored Maps, iliustrating successive periods, from 
the Dawn of History to the Present Day, 1 vol., ob- 


long quarto, cloth, $3.50. 

Historical Chart, or, History Taught by the Eye. 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Developement, and 
Fall of all the important Nations, from the earliest 
times “ntil the present day. This Chart is publish- 
ed in four distinct forms. 

$2” For terms and other information, address the 





Publishers. 351 

ow BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
" NEW YORK. 

PUBLISH 


Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Robinson’s Mathematics. 
Robinsen’s Shorter Course in Mathematics. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 

White’s Progressive Art Stadies. 

Swinton’s Histories. 

Swinton’s Geographies. 

Swinton’s Word Beok Series. 

Dana’s Geology. 
Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies. &ce., 


&e., &e. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


NEW MUSICAL DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Gleaner. |Last Will and Testa- | 

By J. A. BUTTERFIELD. ment. 

*An American Opera in By Kari Merz. 
5 acts, worthy the study of} *A Sparkling amateur 
real artists, yet not beyond) operetta, for drawing or 
the r2ach of capable ama-|concert rooms. Full of wit 
teurs. Particulars sent\and spirited music. Needs 
free. Sample copy in pa-)no special costume. Speci- 
per, $1.00, |men copy $1. Circulars free 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 

A book for every teacher and stvwent. A CLEAR and 
SEMPLE cGurpe to musical knowledge and composition 
It covers the WHOLE GROUND in a manner ao simple 
as to be comprehended by the youngest pupil. In- 
cludes 730 questions, illustrated by 582 examples, It 
MEETS A WANT NEVER BEFORE MET. 


Price $1.00 postpaid. 


PALMER'S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. H. R. PALMER was the’originator of the class 
of beoks of which this is the latest, and, by all odds, 
the best. Over 200,000 copies of his ‘SONG KING’ 
were sold. *“* SONG HERALD ” WILL DO MORE, 
It is an inprovement on all former books for Singing 
Schools and Classes. 

Price T5{cents ; $7.50}per dozen. 

Specimen and full particulars of CHURCH’S MUSI- 
CAL VISITOR, containiug $2.00 worth of new music, 
reading matter, etc., will be sent FrEE on receipt of 
postage, 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
805 Broadway, New York. 


The Popular Primer Series, 


SCIENCE. 
HISTORY. 
LITERATURE. 














POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO.,| 
53 & 55 John St., New York. PUBLISHERS oF | 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Tracing Books 
and Short Course. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Manual of | 
Penmanship. | 
Bartholemew’s Industrial Drawing Serics. } 
Industrial Drawing Books. 
P Cards, three sets. 
Teacher's Maunal or guide to above. 
Guide to Caris, 
The most comprehensive, practical, and beautiful 
series yet published. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks. | 
No.1. Words. No, 2. Words and Definitions. No. 3. | 
Words, Definitions, Sentences. 
The Cheapest and Best. Retail Price, 10, ct«,, In- 
troduction rice, 7 cts; Full Size, First-Class Paper, 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
fyraished on application. Correspond licited 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
53 Joho Street, N. Y. 


CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO.’S 


BOOKS OF MERIT. 
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First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
By C.L. Horze. Revised Edition. 176 pages. Price 
90 cents. 


First Lessons in Physiology. 
By C. L. Horze. 192 pages. Price $1. These books 
contain a certain quanti:y of instruction which, while 


| Physieal Geography ° 


. 
Science. 

For the p of facilitating the Introduction of 
Science-Teac! into Elementary Schools, Under the 
joint editorship of Prof’s Huxley, Roscoe and Balfour 
Stewart. 18mo, xible PRIcE 50 cts. each. 


By Prof. Roscoe. 


Chemistry . . 
By Prof. Balfour Stewart. 


Physics ° . 7 


Astronomy . e + By Prof. Lockyer. 
Botany ° e ° , By Dr. J. D. Hooker, 
Geolog Py ° 


By Prof, Geikie, 
“ “ 


Physiology . . . By Prof. M. Foster. 
Logic. . . By Prof. W. 8. Jevons. 


Inve itional Geometry . by W. G. Spencer. 


The object of these Primers is to convey information 
in such a manner as to make it both intelligible and 
in' to pupils in the most elementary classes, 
and more especially to discipline the mind by b: 
ing it into immediate contact with Nature. For this 
purpose a series of simple experiments has been de 
vised, leading up to the chief truths of each science, 
The power of rvation in the pupils will thus be 
awakened and strengthened. 

As a means for introducing younger pupils into the 
fascinating field of science, and for leading them to 
an accurate comprehension of its impressive truths, 











it may be increased by the teacher, requires no “ cut- 
ting down “‘ or “ omitting,” and are the only elemen- 
tary works of the kind written specially for the upper 
grades of our common schools. 
Price to teachers for examination, 59 cents. 
Address the 
CENTRAL PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
For Sale by CHarLes DELLINGHAM, 
678 Broadway. New York. 


W. SHOEMAKER & CO., 
PUBLISH 


- 

The Elocutionist’s Annual, 

No. 4. 192 pages, comprising the latest popular 
readings, recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 cte., 
cloth 75 cts. 

Best Things from Best Authors, 

Comprising Nos, 1, 2, and 3 of the Elocutionist’s An- 
nual, (nearly 600 pages,) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 
Green and Gold $2.00. 

Oratory, 

An oration by Rev. Henry Warp Bercuen, delivered 
before the National School of Elocution and Oratory ; 
pa binding 15 cts.. limp cloth 25 ets. The above 
publications sent post paid on receipt ot price. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., PusLisHERs, 
1418 Chestout Street, Phila , Pa. 











N. TIBBALS & SONS. 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 

Have on hand the jarg>rt assortment of Theological, 
College and School books k>pt ia New York. 

A large assortment from auction for School, Family 
and general Librasi*s, Alo Scniay School books 
from all publishers—all on the most iavorable terms. 

Books sold only by suqsci i ption. 

Send for catalogues and particulars. 





Rare Chance For Teachers. 


these unique, concise and in! streatises 
will be found most admirable, 
History. 
Europe . B A, Freeman, L.L.D. 
England A . By J.R. coum, M.A. 
Greece - By C. A. Fyffe. M, A, 
Rome By M. hton, M. A! 
France » yi = M. ae 
Geography ‘e Grove, ° 
Old Greek Life By J. P. Mahaffy, M, A. 
PRICE, 50 cis, each. {Others in preparati 
s 
| Literature. 
| English Grammar By Dr. 8. Morris. 


i yr Literature By Rev Stopford Brooke. 





in Literature By Rev. Dr. F. W. Farrar. 
ae By J. Peile, M. A. 
Greek Literature By R. C. Jebb, M. A, 
The Bible By George Grove, Esq. 
Studies in Bryant By Joseph Alden, L.L. v. 
Price 50 cts. each. (Others in preparation. 


A specimen copy of any of the foregoing works will 
be mailed, post-paid, to Teachers and -Officers 
ee with a view to class use, on receipt of 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


Music books for Sundoy Schoals, 


THE SHINING RIVER. 
H. 8. & w.0. Perkins. 
GOOD NEWS. 


R. M. McIntosh. 





The publishers 
respectfully re- 
quest an exami- 
nation of these 
their newest two 
books, by schools 
about to purchase 

They will bear 
comparison with 


ELECTRIC PEN 


—AND— 


DUPLICATING PRESS. 





SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 


From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be made by this pro- 
cess from a single Written Stencil. 


It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, 
Price Lists, Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer's 
Briefs, Contracts, Abstracts, Legal Documents, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, >reight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 
Drawings, Bills of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 
Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, etc, 


2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 
prominent Business firms and 
Corporations, 


Send for samples of work and description. 


CEO. H. BLISS, 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
E. T. GILLILAND, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church 8t., N. Y. 
W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 
142 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 
D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, 
628 Chestnut St., Phil., Pa. 


MRS. E. D. WALLACE’S 
THIRC EUROPEAN TOUR 


TO 
London, Paris, the Rhine, Switz- 
erland, and Italy. 


Ladies, Clergymen and School Professors invited. 
sail June 30th ; arrive in New York September 10th, 
All First Class Arrangements. 
Latire expense #500 gold, including return ocean 
foket, good for one year. 
Address 180 Macon Street, Brooklyn. 


FFER 1). We will during 
A GREAT asthese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS?’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE, 7 Octave Pianos 8150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usednycar. “2° Stop Organs 
$50. 4Stops $58. 7 Stops 868. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88, 12 stops 8100 cash, not used a year, 

in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 

TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


The New York Times says: ‘Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime Organ’ is a beautiful little instrument, simply 
perfect. The chime of two and one-half octave bells, 
and the artistic effect» capable of being produced by 
the player are sixgularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells,— 
Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the very 
best. We are enabled to speak of these instruments 
with confidence, from personal knowledge.--[N. Y. E- 
vangelist. 

We can speakof the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.— [Christian Intelligencer, 


THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 


The Best in the World. 












28 x 24x 20 


Recommends Itself. 


Eastlake Style. 
INTENDING PuRCHASERS of any MachMe are request- 





any others, 


quite appropriate to the character of the hymns, which 
are wel; chosen, and skilfully set to music, Represen- 
tative songs are : 

“* Whiter than Snow,” page 98. 


“Sweeping through the gates,” page 130. 


the other equally good book, differing only as the 
tastes of the two composers, and perbaps the require- 
ments of singersin each vicinity may differ. RKep- 
resentative songs are: 

“* The King in the Manger.” page 3. 

“ Sweet Bye ana Bye,” page ¥6. 

“ Hear Him calling,” page 120. 

Specimen copies sent for retail price, or 35cts. each. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Cc. H. Ditson & Cv., 
711 Broapwar 
NewYork 


6 J.E. Senen & Co,, 
juccessors to Lez & 
ALKEB, 





THE SHINING RIVER has a pure, sweet title | 


“Shall we meet with the Loved,” page 106 | 


GOOD NEWS is a most cheerful companion to | 


ed to investigate the claims of this most PERFECT 
HEALTH LIFT betore deciding. The cheapest 
is not the best, but the converse of this propositon 


| is true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest ! 


What are the claims of the Arias? Any and all ef- 
| forts to overcome a fixed strain,—no {matter whether 
dead-weight or lever-liftlng,—gives for its results hyper- 
nutrition of superficial muscles at the expense of the 
deeper seated ones, and of the nerve-centres: this 
means unequal development, ur unequal power of 
resistance to disease. All Health Lifts except the At- 
LAs have the fatal objection avove spoken of—nearly 
all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factcr. The ATLas is Elastic- 
ity itself, for it is a spring which stands at Zero, and is 
compressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving 
| a variable resistance from minimum to maximum, end 
| decreasing in the same ratio. This gives equal devel- 

P t only, by gtbening the nerve centres and 





| muscles, State Agents wanted, Address 


'W.A. KNIGHT M.D., Worcester, Mass. 











John Neal & Co., 


HIGH AND LOW 


Steal Heating Apparatus, 


For Public and Private Buildings, 


Iron Pipe and Fittings of every descrip- 
tion for sale. 


222 & 224 CENTRE STREET, N. Y., 
OFFICE 224. 


EsTIMATES FURNISHED, ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


REFERENCES. 
Board of Education. 
Grammar School No. 29, Greenwich 8t. 
Model *“ cor, Lexington Ave. & 69th St. 
Grammar School No. 2, Henry St. 
Gram. School No, 68, 128th st, 
Garmmar School No. 65 West Farms. 
Grammar Schoot No. 18, 5ist St., and Lex. Ave, 
Primary School No 9, lat St., and 2d Ave. 
Gram. School No, 69, 54th St., 6th Av. 
Gram. School No, 37, 87 Lex Av 
Grammar School No, 12, Madison St, 
Primary School No. 20, Broome and Clinton Sts, 
Residence, 552 34 Avenue, 





HOME OR FAMILY KINDERGARTEN. Located 

in a fine seaport town and bas the advantages of 
country life. Only a limited number of pupils are re- 
ceived. Thorough instruction in the primary English 
studies is given—also Music, French and Drawing. It 
is exclusively for children from five to twelve years of 
age Maternal care for health and comfort: moral 
and religious training; right habits of thought, lan- 
guage, and action encouraged ; study, exercise, and 
amusement happily combined. Address Mrs, 8, P. 
PERRY, Norwalk, Conn, 





ladies 
Address Miss Eminy NELson, 


OLDEN HIIL SEMINARY for young 
Bridgeport Conn. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL, Wasbing- 

ten, D.C, Mrs. and Miss Pollock will receive a 
few ladies who may desire a thorough training in the 
Kindergarten methods and system of instruction, Miss 
Pollock is a graduate from the Normal School of Ber- 
lin, established to train Kindergarten teache:s, and pas 
had an experience of over five years in the public and 
private Schools of Berlin and Washington, Address 
MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK, 708 11th Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORA- 


tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students, Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading andgrecitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. , Both sexes 
admitted. Send for catalogue. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 

Building, 805 Broadway, New York, This is a 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supervision of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and haa 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools. The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant; the course of study most téiorough and efficient. 


| The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 


pupils can enter at any time. Tuition per term of 
twelve weeks, $55.00, Call or rend for circular cen- 
taining full particulars. 8.58. PACKARD, Principal. 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 
Canal St.. and 284 Sth Ave, Katablished 1849. 
Specialties.— Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Ru- 
dimental and Higher English Branches, Writing Les- 
sons $3.00 per munth. Ladies qualified as book-keepers 
and cashiers. Day or evening from 9 A. M. tih10 P.M, 








ANTED. ENGAGEMENT in Seminary or Vil- 

lage, a8 Music Teacher, by a lady of nine years’ 
experience. Address A. F. BOUTELLE, Townsend 
Mas % 


MERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
ER'S AGENCY. 





Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schoola; sells and rents 
school properties, Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Insti- 
tute,” warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tien. Circulars sent on application. 

Address 

MISS M. J, YOUNG, 


23 Union Square, New York. 


ELOCUTION, ORATORY and VOICE CULTURE 


Professor Phillip Lawrence, [Author of ‘‘ Model 
8,eaker,” “* Comstock’s Elocution,” ** Lawrence Speak- 
er,” &c., instructs for the Ministry, Hall of Congress, 
Courts of Law, and as Teachers. 
~ Philip Lawrence will be bappy to deliver eilaer of 
his popular Lectures ‘‘ Great and Noble Deeds,’ “ An 
Evening with the Poets,” for the benefit of Church 
and Literary Societies, 164 West 25th Street. 

a 








EEP’S CUSTOM SHIRTS. made to measure, The 
very best, 6ior $9. 
KEEP’S PATENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS SHIRTS, 
Very best, 6 for $7. 

On receipt of price either of the above, with an ele- 
gant set i plated collar and sleeve buttons, will 
be delivered free in any place reached by direct express 
except California ard the Territories. Samples and 
directions for self-measurement mailed free, 

KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 
623 Broadway, New York. 





$5 tp $20,205 “Stason a Co., Portland, Maine, 





12 a day at home. Agents wanted, Outfitand 
terms free, TRUE & CO,, Angusta, Maine, 
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6 NEW YORK SCHOOLJOURNAL 








N dw York School Journal, 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
No. 17 Warren Street, New York. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 





AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 





Wituiam H. Farre tt, Business Agent. 
Epwarp L. Kettocc, Subscription Agent. 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
——:0: 

Subscription Price $2.50 per annum in advance, Money should be 
eent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is at the 
isk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 
‘ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail 
16 at your risk and not ours. 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
nited States. The American News Company of New York, general agents. 

We want an agent in every town and village im the U. S. to whom we 
will pay a iiberal commission. 











The columns of the JouRNAL are open for discus- 
sions of subjects pertaining to education. Let those who 
have practical skill communicate it to others. 


It may be that some of our city readers find less 
Socal matter than they would like. Such must re- 
«member that we have a large circle of readers outside 
ito whom local matters possess no interest whatever. 





opesieaniacelglipilpantinnitatieaies 

WE give place to portions of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s 
mew work on the Kindergarten, published by Mr. E. 
Steiger, in parts. This work will attract deserved at- 
tention, for Mrs. Kraus not only writes clearly, but 
teaches the system most attractively in her school in 
ithe city ; and is meeting with deserved success. 


To Advertisers. 


For a great class of things there is not to be found 
a better medium for advertisers than the ScHooL 
JournaL, ‘Teachers, suporintendents, trustees, school 
«<ommissioners, professors and earnest friends of edu- 
ecation are discriminating people. They read the ad- 
vertisements, and if the article is one they need they 
qill call for jt. 





Tue Association of Superintendents and Commis- 
ssioners held its session in Albany on the 28th and 29th 
ult. Among the valuable papers presented, that of 
Hon. John Y. Cuyler, Commissioner of Education 
from Brooklyn, on Drawing, from the conceded abil- 
lity of the author to judge on this important theme, 
was listened to with marked interest. We present 
mearly all of this valuable paper in our columns this 
week, and commend its careful perusal. Those who 
undervalue drawing as a common school study will 
mote the unanswerable arguments he presents. 





_ ~~ —->* oe + 


Good Order. 


Let it be conceded without any “ whereases” that 
good order is necessary, nay more, indispensable to 
the School-room. The practical question will azise : 
How shall it be secured? There isa fatal mistake 
made by many young teachers in supposing that keep- 
ing good order is a knack that some have, and without 
‘thought or experience they succeed almost in spite of 
themselves. On the contrary, the art of keeping or- 
der in a schoo!-room is an acquired art, and it can be 
-attained by every one—to just the degree that they 


dation on which order is built, and it is also the ma- 
terial which is used. Let any teacher,-however tim- 
id, insist on industry in the school room and upon its 
results—acquired knowledge—and it is wonderful how 
the mischief and the deviltry disappear. Work acts 
like a charm on noise-loving and even rebellious youth. 
Very few pupils dispute the teacher’s power to com- 
mand study ; they admit its justice. ‘Those Who would 
rebel against attempts to obtain order will yield to at- 
tempts to obtain lessons. This, then, is a concession 
that is of the highest value. Let the teacher mark out 
work enough for each and every pupil in the school, 
and let it be distinctly and clearly understood when 
each branch of study is to be pursued. ‘The best plan 
to accomplish this is by means of a suitable 


PROGRAMME. 


marked there, but the study to be taken up by each 
class while the recitation is goingon. The teacher 
should encourage each pupil to copy neatly from the 
blackboard the programme of studies and recitations, 
anp to place the same where it can be seen or refer- 
red to. It is of the highest importance that the pro- 
gramme should be followed out in its minutiz. At 
the exact moment appointed fora recitation to end, 
let it stop, no matter what is omitted. The teacher 
should see that the study to be pursued at a set time 
is taken up and diligent attention given to it. This 
having a time and place for everything trains the pupil 
to order as nothing else can. He learns order as he 
learns arithmetic. 
DETAILS. 


No order can be attained but by an attention to de- 
tails. The pupil should never be allowed to spit upon 
the floor ; if there is no other way, purchase a spittoon 
and allow the pupils to go toit, Allow no paper, 
pencil cuttings, or such snbstances to be put on the 
floor. Have each pupil wipe his feet (whether dirty 
or not) on the door mat. Above all, when a class 


Not only have the time when a class is to recite | 


| possession. Let any person undertake to govern and 
_ not be sure of.his ability—or shows he doubts himself 
and the charm is broken. Many teachers fail to win 
the thorough respect of their pupils. Right or wrong, 
_the pupil believes his teacher to be a little more than 
human ; that is a poor teacher who has not some il- 
| lusion surrounding him. He must not be a common 
individual if he can help it ; at all events the scholar 
must believe him ever worthy of his respect. We 
have said nothing as to methods and details, for these 
| the teacher will easily adapt for the situation before 
him. Let him strive to have general and broad prin- 
| ciples to govern his mode of managing his pupils, and 
| the rest will be easy. 


| a a ceili, oa 
| 


| In 1875 the Schoo. Journat was enlivened with 
stories and sketches, and obtained no small popular- 
‘ity among those teachers who felt no desire for pro- 
fessional improvement. The advice of true friends 
of education was to make it “ strictly an Educational 
Paper,” “ useful for the School-room,” “ helpful to 
teachers,” etc. We have coincided in opinion with 
' these sound views and have steadily attempted to be- 
come useful to the practical teacher. It is quite pos- 
sible that to those who are in the school-room but 
not of it may find its pages “dry” ; but the testimony 
is coming in from all sides to encourage the effort to 
dedicate our pages solely to Education. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


| New York Board of Education. 


| 


The Commissioners met April 18. 

| Present. Messrs. BEARDSLEE, BAKER, ConEN, Dowp 
GouLvING, HALSTED, HAZELTINE, PLACE, VANDERPOEL, 

| VERMILYE, West, Watson, WETMORE, WILKINS, 
| WALKER, and Woop. 

Absent, Messrs. KANE, KgLLy, SCHELL, WHEELER. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

From the Mayor, appointing W. H. Wickham as commis- 
| sioners in place of J. G. Kane, resigned. 


comes to a recitation or leaves it, letit be done by THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. "ied 
regular and simultaneous movement. If a call bell is N°: of Schoolsexamined - = = - = - 211 

. . ae | Classes excellent in instruction, -@ 110 
used, a light tap of a pencil upon it is betterthan a, « “ good “ 4“ 738 
loud stroke by thehandle. Train your pupils to fol-| ‘3 a, eres ” 
low the signal without any words from you. A couple| « “ good or excellent in discipline 202 


of taps of the pencil on the desk is a signal of atten-| The condition of the building occupied by @. 8. No. 41, 


tion, a second’s pause and then a touch of the pencil 
to the bell causes all the class to rise, another to turn, 
another to march to the recitation bench, another to 
sit. 

The same method should be pursued with reference 
to dismissals. If the pupils are in double desks, one 
touch of the bell causes a division to rise (the pupils 
pils on the right side of the left hand row of desks,) a 
second tap to march forward and out ; the next blow 
on the bell calls up the right side of the next row, and 
'soon. By practice the pupils learn this order and 
| will follow it without the use of a single word. The 
entire details should be thought over and arranged 
and methodized, so that jars and friction would be al- 
most impossible. The order of an army is obtained 
by an attention to the minute details ; that teacher 
who is above the work of attending to details will fail 
in keeping good order. 

MANNER. 

Beside the above, the teacher must be a self con- 
tained and a self restrained person. 
illustrated. I visited a school of young men, all from 
twenty to twenty five years of age. The teacher was 
sitting at the desk of a pupil, and as I entered a pu- 
pil came from the master’s chair and greeted me in a 
cordial manner, the teacher remaining. observant and 


whom I felt certain, by his manner, was the master of 
| the room. Now whatI felt every pupil felt. The 
| teacher was an undersized, very plain looking person 


This can best be | 


silent. Glancing over the room my eye fell on one_ 


is Such as to imperil the health of its occupants, owing to 
| imperfect drainage in one of the adjoining buildings. The 
| apartments occupied by P. D. No. 28 are also very un- 
wholesome. G.S. No. 69 has made very satisfactory pro- 
| gress in all its departments, and promises to be one of the 
| very best; the average attendance for the month of March 
| was 1389; in the P. D. 758. 
Total enrollment 


| Average Attendance, 


114,893 
103,895 
REPORTS. 
| The Teacher’s Committee seut in a unanimous report 
| as to the charges reflecting upon the character of Mrs. C. V. 
| Franklin, Principal of P. D. G. 8. No. 12; that said charges 
| have not been sustained. In regard to the question as to 
whether her reputation is so much impaired as to render it 
| impossible to retain her services, the Committee was divid- 
|}ed, and two members thereof—Messrs Wood and Baker. 
| voted in the affirmative—the majority, however, decided 
| otherwise, and do report to that effect. 
| Mr. Goulding spoke against Mrs. Franklin in severe 
| terms,—the Board of Trustees of the 7th Ward had been 
badgered.— 
|: Mr. Haisted. I pronounce that statement false ! 

Mr. Goulding. Iam notin the Committee room—I am 
not now in fear of personal injury. 

Mr. Hazeltine. 1 call the gentleman to order. 

The Chair allowed him to proceed. 

Mr. Witkins. Icall him to order. 
wholly improper here. 

Mr. Goulding went on and threatened that if the Trus 
tees of the 7th Ward could not get their rights in the Board 
they would find some means outside of it, etc., ete. 

Mr. Watson said this was no place for discussing such 
matters. He had entire confidence in the Committee and 
moved the previous question. All voted for it except Mr. 
Goulding,—that is the report was adopted. 
| M@The same Committee reported that the charges made by 
| Mrs C, V. Franklin, against the Board of Trustees for the 

7th Ward, are not sustained and they are dismissed. Adopt- 
ed 


Such language is 


The joint Committee on Course of Study, etc., report 


patiently study its principles, and with a decent know- | and yet he was respected by every pupil. There is a | against organizing the new G. 8. No. 7 as one school un- 


Yedge of human nature apply them in practice. 
It must be remembered that occupation is the foun- 


certain manner that those who keep good order pos- 





sess that is of immense help.} Its chief element is self- 


| der one principal. Adopted. 


| The Committee on Nautical School, reported the entire 
| safety of the School Ship. Adopted. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 








The Committee on By-Laws recommended a deduction of 
3% per cent, of the salaries for May. Adopted. 

The Committee on Trustees nominated John Powers in 
in the 11th Ward. 

The Finance Committee recommended an appropriation 
of $25,737 for altering G. S. No, 62. Adopted. 


CITY NOTES. 


THE deduction from the salaries for May was made, and 
this will now become a chronic affair. It is, however, like 
taking of medicine somewhat mitigated, by being in twelve 
doses. It is not as bad as it might be. 


A TEACHER in Brooklyn, formerly a teacher in New 
York City, says “the difference between the two cities is 
remarkable —a dead calm reigns here, professional enthus- 
jasm is almost unknowh and generally a ‘don’t care’ state 
prevails.” Superintendent Field should see to this. 





COMMISSIONER J, GRENVILLE KANE has resigned on 
account of ill health. Mr. Kane is one of the best friends 
our public school system has and his absence will be great- 
ly felt. His sincere, unpretending, always courteous man- 
pers have won him friends among his fellow commissioners, 
not only, but among the teachers. He well deserved the 


“tesolutions of regret offered by Mr. Walker. 


THE two laws sent up to the Legislature by the Board of 
Education, have neither been passed as yet, and it is doubt- 
ful whether any but the one relating to transfer of money 
from one fund to another will pass. This is greatly to be 
regretted, as it would pu‘ the salary question entirely at 
rest. 


THE Board of Education is to be reinforced by Ex-Mayor 
W. H. Wickham,—who takes the place ot Mr. Kane. Mr. 
Wickham will himself make an excellent Commissioner. 
He has made many others into first-class Commissioners 
while Mayor, and now will honor that position himself. 


THE new School No. 70 is to be a boys school, with Mr. 
George White as principal. To this building P. S. No. 33 
will be transferred, under Miss Louise Galligan. Grammar 
School No. 53 will be a girls school under Miss Salome Pur- 
Yop as principal. Miss Bonested remains as principal of P. 8S. 
58. All of these principals honor their high calling. 


THE meeting of the Board on Wednesday, was sadly 
marred by a speech from Mr. Goulding entirely unsuited to 
the theme or place. It may be doubted whether the rest of 
the Commissioners ever before felt half so uncomfortable. 
They rebuked the Commissioner’s savage attack upon Mrs. 
Franklin by voting solidly for the report of the Committee, 
Mrs. Franklin being fully and unanimously acquitted is 
justly entitled to be retained in her place. 


THE proceedings of the Trustees of the College were 
omitted by mistake from last week’s JOURNAL. At the 
outset a petition was received from leading artists against 
suspending the drawing department. When it was sup 
posed that debate would arise on the report of the Commit- 
tee (as toa new by law giving control of introductory dep’t 
to Prof. Scrtt.) Mr. Hazletine withdrew the proposed 
change, then Mr. Walker offered a resolution dispensing 
with the office of Vice-President and also of Principal of 
Introductory Department. which was voted. Prof. Scott 
will probably fill the chair of Political Philosophy. 


THE semi-annual examination of the pupils of the Nau- 
tical School took place on board the St. Marys, foot E. 238d 
St. Friday, the 13th inst. The very interesting method em- 
ployed by City Superintendent Henry Kiddle and Asst. Supt. 
Thos. F Harrison, who conducted the examination, soon 
placed the boys at their ease. 

The result demonstrated that the time employed for the 
study of seamanship, navigation and detail driils had not 
affected the customary school course. In arithmetic, the 
boys showed much practical knowledge of usual business 
transactions, while in geography they displayed an acquain- 
tance with the surface, government and productions of the 
various couniries which might well cause the envy of older 
scholars. Exercises in spelling, writing, correcting false 
syntax and map-drawing showed these branches had not 
been neglected. 

Many of the answers indicated much judgment and de- 
cision. Superintendent Kiddle asked one boy, “Are you sure 
your work iscorrect ?’”’ he replied. “ Yes, sir.” “ Would 
you be ifa profound professor pronounced it wrong ?’— 
“Yes, sir,’ he again replied, “ until he proved it incorrect.’’ 

The examiners expressed themselves gratified with the 
progress made and the general intelligence of the pupils — 
Among those present was Commissioner Wetmore. It is 
Tegretted that Hon. Neil Gilmour, State Superintendent, who 
€xpected to attend, was detained by other duties. 

The bors, neatly dressed in their blue uniforms, display 


“ed that sound physical condition which is always the result 
_ Of regular habits and careful discipline. 
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The course of instru ction includes reading, writing, Eng- | gather photographs, and all sorts of curiosities, such as 
lish Grammar, geography, map drawing, arithmetic, navi- | gondola ink-stands; in Venice—gondoliers and all—little 
gation, and practical instruction in everything pertaining to | Parian leaning towers in Pisa, pearl beads in Rome, and all 
the management of ships ; rowing, sculling and the hand- | such pretty cheap things for mementoes of the tour. Dark 
ling of boats under oars or sail ; using palm and needle and | staaw English walking hats, without flowers, for of all the 
sail-making ; swimming, and the color and arrangement of | forlorn things » traveling hat with flowers is the forlornest. 
ship’s lights. _A light blue or pink silk bat is simply ridiculous. Gray 

The School now numbers over 100 pupils and is rapidly traveling dresses are preferable to black. I always wear ; 
increasing. Should all the applicants report, the school” | them, and never look so dusty and travel-worn as my un- 
complement will be filled before May 1, the appointed time | fortunate companions in black alpacas. Merino vests for 
for the commencement of the summer cruise, wlich is ex- / the sea voyage are indispensable. A water-proof cloak, a 


pected to be a very attractive one. 


7o-+ 





(For the Journal.) 


Gifts. 
We all know that a teacher’s position is a sinecure.* Now, 
in addition to the enormous salaries we receive,a rough es- 


linen or lawn dress for Italy, a dark or light not too light, 
silk or silken material for dinner dress at hotels when stop- 
| ping several days. 

| Those who purpose remaining in Europe after September 
| —their return ocean tickets are good for one year—-may take 
| a hundred pounds of baggage to London and leave there 


what is not necessary forthe Continent. It will be safely 


timate ot perquisites may prove interesting to the Commis- | stored with my own. Paper collars and cuffs for gentlemen 
sioners and the world at large. During the past year my | #nd ladies are very useful. 

heart has been touched, whether by Moody and Sankey, the |! will sketch in addition our probable first evening in 
Centennial cr the results of the election, I will not state, | Brussels: The second grandest orchestra in the world is 
But I do here make full and free confession of the bribes I | there, the one that hissed Wagner's Centennial March, and 
have received, in direct and open violation of the by-law, those of us who wish*to enjoy a garden concert will go to 


during eight months of the A.p. 1876: 
1876 


Jan. 10, 1 pair green glass ear-rings, value 02 
11, 1 slate pencil borrowed, afterwards presented, 
value, ‘ . 3 J 0014 | 
Ash Wed. 1 small brass cross, value, . . . 00; 
Mar, 15, 1 looking-glass, ) Has not been 
advertisement for tobacco, { appraised. 
17, Irish flag, value ; . 01 


Ap. 1, Tickets fora concert (which didn’t take place) 1.00 
19, Puckage of fried potatoes (“ Fact, sir, fact, I 
assure you”) judging from my board bill, their 


value . : * > ; ‘ 50 
May 14, Bunch of lilacs (stolen, I’m certain). 05 
June 1, Picture Centennial buildings, adv. 

20, Book-mark, device two blood-red hearts, with 
indigo handles ; border shaded yellow ; motto 
friendship’s gift, in shaded green, value . priceless. 

21, Two small peackes, one green, the other 
rotten, value ° P ‘ . -05 


Sep. 18, Picture of worst boy in the class. 
Oct. 31, An apple for which I promised to duck at night. 
Nov. My heart wastouched about this time, and I didn’t 
take any more. 

From the lofty pinnacle of conscientiousness which I have 


the palace grounds, and for twenty cents hear music that 
only kings can afford to have made, see a concourse of peo- 
| ple from {all parts of the world, the king and his suite of 
| military attendants will join in the promenade, our Ameri- 

can party will’ have a merry time mustering up French 
enough to ask for chocolate, cakes, or ices, and as we leave 
the brilliantly illuminated gardens, we will see groups of 
| the Americans in every direction who smile their recogni! 
ion and will request to join us in the reat of the tour. But I 
| have determined not to inconvenience the party by adding 
to it after we leave London. All our days will be occupied 
with the conductor, in sight seeing, our evenings at home 
or in concerts if we choose to pay the trifle it costs for such 
entertainment. 

In conclusion let me say, the expenses of the tour are all 
covered by $500 in gold, including hotels, meals, fees, 60 
lbs, baggage, first class traveling all the way, entrance to 
galleries, conveyances, and the regular sight seeing. Spec- 
ial entertainments such as concerts, operas, and the like 
are at the option and expense of the tourists. It has been 
said tome “several parties have gone for $450 over that 
tour”. I have questions for a reply. 

What waa the price of gold then? and did they travel 
first clase? 

I am making a first class tour, for less than their second 





attained, I can look with pity upon my former companions. | and third class arrangements cost them. My class of young 
I would not again join their ranks even if I were sure that | adies who propose remaining with me, increases, but oth- 
my first reward would be a pair of blue-glass earrings. I | ers who apply singly will have company on the return voy— 
ain so much happier since I said no, kindly but firmly, to | age if they come by September tenth, Let no one be timid 
that youthful corrupter of justice who offered mea paper | about safety, or perfect propriety in going under the care 


of taffy. It is jso much easier to take a boy’s impudence 
when he hasn't presented you with a pure white (candy) 
heart. It is nothing like as hard to send a boy to the prin- 
cipal as it is to keep him in at noon and eat the apple he has 
given you, before his lunceless face, 

It has been estimated that the actual profit derived by as- 
sistant teachers from these shameful compromises is about 
three and one-half per cent. of the salaries. We have no fault 


to find with thejanitors for the perquisites they obtain. | 


They are welcome toall broken-bladed knives; if we see a 
good one we shall find a way to confiscate it before it is lost 
down in the yard. Ten per cent., however, is rather high, 
for we think after having new blades put into said handles 
and new handles put to said blades, the profits must be 
small, and if sold for old iron the cartage for the handles 
would exceed the price paid for the most useful metal and 
the most generously diffused over the whole earth. Now, 
if the teachers would unite as a body and resolve to touch 
no more the unclean thing (boys are not here meant), we 


should no doubt prove that Best policy, 
ST. A. W, 


‘—e oe > 


LETTERS. 


TEACHERS’ HOLIDAY TRIP TO EUROPE. 
To the Editor of the New York Scuoou JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir : 

1 should like to give you the list of names already “book- 
ed” for the tour, but it is too early to announce them. Eleven 
gentlemen and families have applied, two physicians in the 
number. However, no one has time to be ill on a holiday 
trip and our good friends the physicians will have little 
chance of any fees. To ladies who wish some information 


| of one experienced in the education of young ladies and who 
| traveled over forty thousand miles, writing over five hun- 
| dred letters of travel. 

MRS. E. D. WALLACE, 180 Macon-st., Brooklyn 





—— oe + 


| International Exhibition. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


| The International Exhibition Company has purchased 
| the Main Centennial Exhibition Building at Philadelphia, 


| to be used for a continuous International Exhibition, which 
| will be opened May Ist, 1877. 

A special attraction of this exhibition will be the Educa- 
| tional Department. ‘Twenty-five thousand square feet of 
| floor space, located in the most desirable part of the Exhibi- 


| tion Building, has been set apart for an educational dis- 








| play. 
| This department will include the following important 
| features :— 


1. Model school-rooms, graded and ungraded. 

2. School work from different countries, states, and cities, 
| 8. School apparatus, classified according to the subjects 
| illustrated. 

4. Schoul-books, charts, maps, &c., arranged according to 
| the subjects treated, 

5. Natural nistory collections. 

6. Models, plans, and photographs of school buildings, 

7. Work done by students in scientific, technical, normal, 
| and commercial schools, in benevolent institutions, and in 
| colleges and universities. 

8. School laws, reports, journals, blanks, and forms. 

E, A. APGAR, Supt. 








about clothing suitable for the tour, I have only to say as| Durtne the past four or five years fifty-four journals have 
little white clothing as possible, for the reason that dark | started in Japan, and their circulation is very large, though 
skirts, stockings, etc. look better, and laundry work being a | the prices range from six to eight dollarsa year. The pa- 
personal expense, it is inconvenient, and even the cheap rates | per published exclusively for women has a circulation of 
for washing are to be considered, when one is anrious to | 12,000. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Every-Day Reasontna. By Rev. Dr. Pres. George P. 
Hays. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfirger. 

This is a work on Jogic intended not only for schools and 
colleges, but for business men geuerally. Its style is such 
as to be easily understood by any intelligent person, and is 
as‘useful on the farm as in the library andschool. Its rules 
for the interpretation of doc uments and for practice in de- 
bate are of special value. 


Porunar Recitats. By J.E. Frobisher. New York : 


Samuel French & Son. 


This is a collection of pieces for recitation, with remarks 
on gesture, etc, 


The Western has come to hand, having articles by Wm. 
T. Harris, D. Y. Snider, H. H. Morgan, and cthers. The 
magazine appears in its usual attractive form. St. Louis ; 
Western Publishing Assecistion. 


ANECDOTES AND Humors oF Scnoon Lire. Edited by 
Aaron Sheely. Philadelphia; Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger. 

This book is what its name implies—a collection of anec- 
dotes both serious and ludicrous, of school life. Thisis just 
the book for a weary teacher to take vp after a hard day’s 
labor. It would serve also as something to read once in a 
while to the scholars to enliven the dull exercises of the 
‘echool room and send the student to his studies with a light- 
er heart and clearer mind. The book is well edited. The 
anecdotes ave excellent and the printing aud general make- 
up of the work is very fine indeed. 


GosPrL TEMPERANCE. By Rev. J. M. Van Buren. 
York ; J. N. Stearns, Publisher. Price, cloth, 60 cts. 
This is an argument for temperance, temperance laws and 
temperance pledges, drawn from the Old and New Testa- 
ments. It closes with some practical suggestions to all, and 
some earnest pleading with young men. Those laggard in 


New 





Ahe temperance work cannot afford to be without it. | 
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What Knowledge is of Most Worth? | 





Thus to the question with. which we set out—What 
knowledge is of most worth?—the uniform reply is— 
Science. This is the verdict on all the counts. For direct 





is this kind of knowledge only now receiving a grudging 
recognition in our highest educational institutions. To the 
slowly growing acquaintance with the unitorm co-existences 
and sequences of phenomena—to the establishment of in- 
variable laws, we owe our emancipation from the grossest 
superstitions. But for science we should be still worship- 
ping fetiches ; or, with hecatombs of victims, propitiating 
diabolical deities. And yet this science, which, in place of 
the most degrading conceptions of things, has given us 
some insight into the grandeurs of creation, is written 
against in our theologies and frowned upon from our pul- 
pits. 

Paraphrasing an Eastern fable, we may say that in the 
family of knowledges, Science is the household drudge, 
who, in obscurity, hides unrecognized perfections, To her 
has been committed all the work ; by her skill, intelligence, 
and devotion, have all the conveniences and gratifications 
been obtained ; and while ceaselessly occupied ministering 
to the rest, she has been kept in the background, that her 
haughty sisters might flaunt their tripperies in the eyes of 
the world. The parallel holds yet further. For we are 
fast coming to the denouement, when the positions will be 
changed ; and while these haughty sisters sink into merit- 
ed neglect, Science, proclaimed as highest alike in worth 
and beauty, will reign supreme.—SPENCER ON EpvucaTion. 
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Curiosities of Names. 

Names are divided into different classes. First, are nemee 
that signify occupation, as Mr. Tanner, Gathercole, Gilder, 
Carver, Fisher, Hornblower, Hopper, Walker. Second, are 
those that signify color, as ; Mr. Black, Brown, Green, White 
Redman, Grey. Third, there are names that suggest quality 
as ; Mr. Smart, Quick, Sharp, Bliss, True, Doolittle, Blunt, 
Divine. Fourth, there are names of persons indicating ob- 
jects, such as, Mr. Gann, Church, Wood, Barnes, Stone, 
Street, Branch, Brooks. Fifth, there are men named after 
animals though they generally add another letter, for in 
stance, Mr. Lyons, Lamb, Bull, Kidd, Hogg, Fox, Fish, Ball, 
Sixth, there are names indicating regard, as, Mr. Dear, Dar- 
ling, Love, Sweet. Seventh, among other names are those 
derived from proper nouns, as Mr. Irish, English, Germain, 
Scott, French, Normandy. Eighth. There are men named 
after parts of the human body, for example, Mr. Legg, Head, 
Temple, Hand, Foot, Arms, Ninth. There are names also 
suggesting ability, like, Mr. Buswell, Treadwell, Stepwell, 


self-preservation, or the maintainance of life and health, | Shotwell, Goodspeed, Twogood. Tenth. There are names 


the all-important knowledge is—Science. For that indirect 
self-preservation which we call gaining a livelihood, the | 
knowledge of greatest value is—Science. For the due dis- | 


charge of parental functions, the proper guidance is to be | stature, such as, Mr. Long, Short, Little, Tallman, Longfel-| 


found only in—Science. For the interpretation of national 
life, past and present, without which the citizen cannot | 
rightly regulate his conduct, the indispensable key is— | 
Science. Alike for the most perfect production and high- | 
est enjoyment of art in all its forms, the needful preparation 
is etill—Science. And for purposes of discipline—intellect- | 
ual, moral, religious—the most efficient study is, once more | 
—Science. The question which at first seemed so perplex- 

ing, has become, in the course of our inquiry, comparatively | 
simple. We have not to estimate the degrees of import- 


| 
ance of different orders of human activity, and different | 


derived from descent, thus; Mr. "eterson, Johnson. Jack- 
son, Wilson, Jameson, Dickson, Thompson, Robinson.— 
Eleventh. We have names, too, that dezeribe men by their 


low, Longman. 
ALICE MAUDE. 
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The Harvard Prizes. 





In the year 1838,a number of prizes were founded at 
Harvard University, and have been continued every year 
since. These prizes will be open to pupils (of both sexes) in 
high schools, or schools of that grade, public or private. 
The first prize will be a sum of twenty-five dollars and a 
collection of geological specimens and models. The second 














studies as severally fitting us for them ; since that the study prize will be a sum of twenty dollars and a collection of 
of Science, in its most comprehensive meaning, it the best | labelled and prepared specimens representative of the 
preparation for all these orders of activity. We have not | principal genera of American insects. 
to decide between the claims of knowledge of great though | The money prizes will be given, in each case, to the stu- 
conventional value, and knowledge of less though intrinsic | dent whose essay is deemed most worthy, and the collec- 
value ; seeing that the knowledge which we find to be of tion of specimens will be deposited in the school of which 
most value in all other respects, is intrinsically most valu- | he isa member in his name. The judgment on the com- 
able : its worth is not dependent upon opinion, but is as fix parative merits of these essays will be given by a commit- 
ed as is the relation of man to the surrounding world. tee of three professors of natural science of Harvard Uni 
Necessary and eternal as are the truths, all Science concerns versity. This committee will issue certificates of excellence 
all mankind for alltime. Equally at present, and in the , to students who furnish meritorious essays but who fail .o 
remotest future, must it be of incalculable importance for | gain either of the prizes. , 
the regulation of their conduct, that men should under-| Teachers are respectfully requested to bring these prizes 
stand the science of life, physical, mental, and social ; and | to the notice of their students, and also to communicate to 
that they should understand all other science asa key to the Secretary of the Society the names of any of their stu- 
the science of life. dents who are especially interested in scientific pursuits. 
And yet the knowledge which is of such transcendent A special prize of twenty dollars wili be given for the 
value is that which, in our age of boasted education, re-| most important observations by students in the class of 
ceives the least attention, While this which we call civiliz- schools above mentioned, during the year 1877, upon sub- 
ation could never have arisen had it not been for science ; | jects not set forth in the questions given herewith. Before 
science forms scarcely an appreciable element in what men contending for this prize the student should secure the ap- 
consider civilized training. Though to the progress of | proval of the subject by addressing the Secretary of the 
science we owe it, that millions find support where once | Society. The following subjects are assigned for conapeti- 
there was food only for thousands; yet of these millions | tion for the first and second prizes in 1877, the prizes to be 
but a few thousands pay any respect to that which has | awarded in January, 1878. 
made their existence possible. Though this increasing | Special circulars containing detailed directions concern- 
knowledge of the properties and relations of things has not | ing each subject, and other necessary information, will be 
only enabled wandering tribes to grow into populous na- sent on application to the Secretary. No person should under- 
tions, but has given to the countless members of those pop- | take to contend for either prize without these directions. It 
ulous nations comforts and pleasures which their few naked , should be noted that these questions have all been chosen 





ancestors never even conceived er could have believed, yet | with special reference to the capabilities of beginners in 


natural science and demand no previous training. 


1. On the variations of brightness of certain variable stars, 
the positions of which are given in the detailed instructions 
referred to above. 

2. Make a set of drawings on a true scale showing the 
outlines of the hills and valleys and their angles of slope, 
over an area of not less than four square miles. 

8. On the habits of any one of our native mammals, espe- 
cially of the rarer species. 

4. On the nesting habits of birds with special reference to 
the formation and surroundings of their nests and to the 
changes due to the extension cf civilization. 

5. On the breeding habits, eggs, and young of our native 
Testudinata. 

6. Upon the time of appearance and of disappearance and 
upon the habits of the insects of any one suborder that can 
be found in any neighvorhood. To be accompaaied by all 
the specimens, numbered to correspond with the notes and 
descriptions in the essays. 

7. Enumerate the common plants of your neighborhood 
the flowers of which take at niyltfall positions different 
from vhose assumed during the day. 

8. Make a collection of the plants of one family, and note 
the peculiarities of station of each plant. 

Address George Dimmock, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 

is deal csacadie casita 

From Bangkok, Siam, comes this appeal from Mrs. Van 
Dyke: “I earnestly hope that a lady will be found, willing 
to come here to visit and teach the people. Ob, that a hun- 
dred might come and be sustained.” : 





Prapopy Academy of Science will hold a summer school 
of Biology at Selem, Mass., beginning July 6, and continu- 
ing six weeks, under the direction of A. S. PACKARD, Jr, 


—t—-2eer - _ 
THE PRODIGAL. 


Tnheritors of vast wealth are proverbially spendthrifts. 
The golden ore is dug from the mine, refined, and coined, by 
the labor cf other hands and the sweat of other brows. Like 
children playing with an expensive toy, they can form no 
just es.imate of its value. When the donor weighed it, he 
cast into the balance so many days of unremitting and fa- 
tiguing toil so many anxious and sleepless nights, so much 
self-denial, and so much care, But the inheritor into his bal- 
ance throws only—pleasure. The one, values it by what it 
cost him ; the other, tor what it will purchase. Like the 
prodigal inthe Scripture parable, he thoughtlessly expends 
it to gratify the caprice and cravings of his nafure. Then 
comes the last scene--the misery, the remorse, ane the long 
and wearisome jorney back tothe home of frugal induetry. 
But there are other prodigals. On her favorites our boun- 
teous parent, Nature has lavished her richest treasure— 
health. But the prodigal values it lightly, for®it cost him 
naught, and recklessly squanders itin rioteus living. Pres- 
ent pleasure obscures future want. Soon the curtain rises 
on the last scene. We see him helpless, impoverished,— 
the rich treasures of body and mind all lost,—in misery and 
despair. Remorseful Conscience holds up to him the mirror 





| of memory. In his own reckless folly he nerceives the cause 


of his present pain. He resolves to return. The journey is 
long and tedious but if he perseveringly follows the right 
road, he will at length see the haven of his hopes in the 
distance, and Nature, seeing her invalid child afar off, will 
will come out to meet him, and receive him back with love 
and blessing. To find the right road homeward; the suffer- 
ing child should read ‘“‘ The People’s Common Sense Medi- 
cal Adviser.” Therein it is completely mapped out, its 
landmarks all indicated and its milestones all numbered. 
Read it. Price $1.50 (postage prepaid). Address the author 
and publisher, R. V. Pierce,M.D, Buffalo. 


em me —— 


Ponp's ExTRACT has obtained an immense sale owing to 
its benificent qualities, and, like everything else that is 
well patronized by the public has been imitated. The peo- 
ple are cautioned against purchasing in place of Ponp's 
EXTRACT such articles as Compound Extract, Concentrated 
Witch Hazel, Double Distilled Extract, etc. There are no 
such preparations as “Double Distilled” and “Extra 
Strong qualities. There is but ONr pure and uniform Ex 
tract ot Witch Hazel and that is “Pond’s Extract” as is 
amply proven by the best physicians of all schools and 
leading Hospitals and Chemists of this country avd Europe. 

Various preparations are occasionaly sold in the shops, 
by the measure, under the name of Witch Hazel, Witch 
Hazel Extract, Hamamelis, Hamamelis ,Tincture or Ham- 
amelis Extract. 

These are often put upon the community as Pond’s Ex- 
tract, or the same as Pond’s Extract. 

They are not Pond’s Extract, nor will they answer in the 
place of it. They do not possess the same or as favorable 
curative properties ; andif the same in appearance, taste or 
smell, are very much weaker, often largely diluted witli 
water or alcohol, and are much higher in price than the 
genuine Pond’s Extract. 

Therefore, always call fur and get Ponp’s Extract, put 
up in the bottles of the proprietors. These are always put 
op io glass, with the trade mark of the proprietors 
—the Pond’s Extract Company—every botile ot which is 
warranted. 
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Slandard Educational Works 


PUBLISHED BY 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 


No. 5 BARCLAY STREET, 
NEW YORE. 


ANDERSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


In whole or in part is used in the I ublic Schools of 114 
of the 171 cities which according to the last United 
on census, contain more than 10,000 inhabitaata 


my of these 171 cities amounts to 
aes oa total population of the 114 cities using 
Anderson’s Histories is 6,542,352. 
_, Anderson’ 8 Historical Series is also used in the Pub- 
of t ds of smaller cities aod towns, as 
en as in numerous Colleges, Acad and § 
ries, in all parts of the country. 


The series comprise the following Works :— 


A Junior Class History of the United States. 
Illustrated with hundreds of portraits, views, maps, 

@ etc. Price $1.00 

A Grammar School History of the United States 
Annotated ; and illustrated numerous portraits and 
views, and more than forty maps. many of which are 
colored, 300 pp.16mo. Price $1.20. 

A Pictorial School History of the United States 
Fully iluetrated with maps, portraits, vignettes, &c. 
404pp. 12mo, Price $1.65, 


A Manual of General History. 
ustrated with beautifully colored maps showing 
the changes in the political divisions of the world, 
and giving the location of important places. 419 pp, 
12mo. Price $2.00 


A School History of England. 

Ilustrated with colored maps showing the geograph- 
ical changes in the country at different periods. 300 
pages. 12mo. Price $1.60, 

Aaderson’s Bloss’s Ancient Histories. 
Illustrated with colored maps and a chart. 
12mo. Price $2.00, 

The Historical Reader, 

Embracing selections in prose and verse, from stan- 
dard writers of Ancient and Modern History, 12mo, 
544 pp, Price $1.80. 

The United States Reader, 

Embracing selections from eminent American histo- 
rians, orators, statesmen and poets, with explanato- 
ry observations, notes, &c. The whole arranged so 
as to form a complete class-manual offUnited States 
History. 12mo. 414 pp. Price $1.50. 

A School History of Rome, of Greece, and of 
France, in preparation. 








445 pp: 


oe 
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LANCUACE AND CRAMMAR. 


By Atonzo REED, Instructor in English Grammar in 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, and 
ARD KEL_Loaa, A.M., Professor of English Lan- 
e and Literature in the Brooklyn Collegiate and 

hnic Institute. 


Graded Lessons in English. 

An elementary English Grammar, consisting of one 

hundred practical lessons, carefully graded and ad- 

apted to the class-room. 144pp. 16mo., bound in 
linen, $9.50, 

GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH has met with an 
immense success. More than 10,000 copies have been 
sold within three months of: its publication, 

It has been lly r ded by hun- 
dreds of educators, and is the only work yet published 
that fully combines the good in the old methods of 
teaching grammar with the new theories of teaching 
language. 





NEW CRADED SERIES OF ARITH- 
METICS, 
BY JAMES B. THOMPSON, LL.D. 


fb (COMPLETE IN THREE Books. 


I. New Mental Arithmetic. 
144 pages. 16mo, Price 35 cents. 

Il. New Rudiments of Arithmetic, 
Containing Mental with Slate Exercises. 224 pages, 
16mo. Price 50 cents, 


Ill. New Practical Arithmetic. 

384 pages, 12mo. Price $1.00, 

Key to New Practical Arithmetic. 

(For teachers only.) Price $1.00, 

A Supplementary Course. 

For higher Institutions: (In preparation.) 

These works, it is believed, form the most compre- 
hensive, complete and carefully graded series of Arith- 
metics extant, Although but jhe = ~~ they 
have been very extensively introduced arious parts 
of the country. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
By Pror. Jean GusTAVE KEETELS. 


I. A Child’s Mlustrated First Book in French. 
144 pages. 12mo. Price $1.00. 
Il. An Elementary French Grammar. 
264 pages, 12mo. Price $1.25. 
Ill. An Analytical and Practical French 
Grammar. 
524 pages, 12mo. Price $2.00. 
IV. A Key to the English Exercises, in the An- 
alytical and Practical French Grammar. 
12mo, Price 75 cents, 
¥. A Collegiate Course 
In the French Language, comprising a complete 
Grammar with Rules on Gender; Reading Lessons 
and Exercises for Translation ; a Treatise on French 
Pronunciation : a Key to the cipal Idioms ;: the 
Latin Elements, common to both the French and 
ish; the whole being 8 compilation of the prin- 
of the French Language, arranged and pre- 
Donate tacts for the study of French, in Colleges and Col- 
Institutions. 


Sample Copies of any of the 
above Works sent to Teachers 
for Examination at half price. 

J 





= DIRECTORY 
~ 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, For particulars ad- 
dress the New York ScHOOL JouRNAL, 17 Warren St. 


Albany, N. Y. 


ee A Academy. Merrill E, Gates, 
'e Academy. Miss Louisa Ostrom, 
Pear] Street Institute. Amos A, Cass, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AdelphiAcademy. Samuel G. Taylor, 

— wet mo Institute. A. Crittenden, Pres’t, 
George N. Bigelow, 

oa ? School. . Baldwin. 

Business oy H. A. Carpenter, 4th St. and B’way, | 

Kindergarten School. Emily Christiansen, 360 State, | 

Business College. C. Claghorn, 40 Court Street. 

College Grammar School. L. W. Hart, 197 Joralemon. | 

Col. & Pol’technic Inst, D, H. Cochran, r~ — end 

Dean Academy, Alfred T. Deane, 437 Carlito 

Lockwood Academy, John Lockwood, 139 3. “Oxford, 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Canm.aaigua Academy. Noah T. Olarke & E. 8. Hall. 
Ontario Female Seminary. B. 8. Richards, 


Clinton, N. Y. 


Clinton Grammar School. Isaac O, Best. 
Dwight’s Home School. Benjamin W. Dwight, 
Houghton Seminary. John C, Gallup, 


- New York City. . 


Young Ladies School, Mires 8. B. Spring. 121 E, 36. 
Kleinfeld’s Institute. 8. H. Kleinfeld. 1°08 3rd Ave, 
Collegiate Seneci.ay/teenge C. Anthon, 252 Madison Av, 
Collegiate School Thomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St. 
Young Ladies’ School, Mrs, J. T. Benediet, 7E 42d St, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Anna 0. Brackett, 9 W. 39th 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B. Chapin, 79 W. 52d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Mme, Charbonnier, 36 E. 35th. 
Charlier Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l. Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av. | 
Collegiate School. Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Washington Sq, 
Kindergarten. Miss Emily M. Coe, 44 East 43d St, 
Collegiate School, , Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway, 
University School, V, Dabney. 25 East 29th St. <} 
Collegiate School. D. 8, Everson, 727 6th Av. < 
Collegiate School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 53d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E, 83d St, 
Young Ladies’ Schooi, Chas, H, Gardner, 620 5th Av, 
Collegiate School, Gibbens & Beach, 544 5th Av. 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Grammercy P’k. 
Collegiate School, Joseph D. Hull, 58 Park Ay, 
iindergarten. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, Broadway. 
Sollegiate School. Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 22d St. 
Sollegiate School, John McMullen, 1214 Broadway. 
Sollegiate School. J. H. Morse, 1267 Broadway. ' 
Packard’s Business College, 8. sg. Packard, 808. Bway. | 
Yonng Ladies’ School. Mrs, Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 53d. 
Collegiate Schoo!. Dr. Julius Sachs, 101 West 45th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Dr. B. C. Van Norman, 212 W, 59th, 
Rutgers Female College, Rev. Thomas D. Anderson. 
Collegiate School. J. L. Hunt, 182 5th Avenue, 
a and English School, C, A. Miles, 100 W. 
43d, 
School for Boye, Miss Warren, 6th Avenue, opposite 
Reservoir Park. 
Young Ladies’ Schodl, Mlle. Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- 
ison Avenue, 
St A+ School, Rev, Theodore Irving. 21 West 
— for Young Ladies, Mrs, Griffiths, 23 West 
48th. 
School for Young Ladies. Dr. Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 
West 42d. 
School for-Voung Ladies. Madam C, Mears, 222 Mad. 
ison Avenue, 
—- for Young Ladies, Misses Marshall, 250 West 
Friends Seminary. mapeete Smith, East Sixteenth 
st 





reet, 
School for Young Ladies, "Mile, Rostan. No.1 East 
41s 


t. 
Dark Institute, John B. Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Avj 
ent 4 


New Jersey. 


rao Collegiate Institute, Hacketstown. Rev. 
itney 
Freehold Institute. Freehold, Rev. A, 8, Chambers, 
Female College. Bordentown. Rev. W. C. bowen. 
oe eeg Institute. Jamesburg. M. Oakey, 
Chilton Hill School. Elizabeth. Mr. Young. 
Poughkeepsie.* 

Brooks Seminary for Young Ladies. Mrs M. B.J. Witte. 
Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. C. C. Wetsell, 
Collegiate Institute. George W. Cook, 

Female Academy. D. G. Wright. 

Riverview Military Academy, Otis Bisbee, 
Sing Sing. N. Y. 

Military School. Rev D. A, Holbrook, 

Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & Alen, 
Ossining Inst, for Young Ladies, Miss 8, M.Van Viesk. 
Tarrytown, N.Y; 

dome Institute. Mies M. W. Metcalf, 

Irving Institut & Rowe 

Jackson Military Institebe. Rev. F. J Jackson, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Bulkley. 


Yonkers, 
Locust Hill Seminary. Miss Emily A, Rice, 
Military Institute. Benjamin Mas), 
Philadephia, Pa, 
Chegaray Institute. a D’Hervilly. 





Female Seminary. Misses Bonney & re 
West Chestnut Street Institute. Mrs J. A. Bogardus, 
New York, 


Alexander Institute (B), O, & R. Willis, White Plains, 
Boarding School (B), Mrs H, C, Morrell, Manahasset, 
Chappaqua Inst.(Both). 8. C, Collins, Chappaqua,N.Y. 
Young Ladies’ Institute, Mortimer L. Brown, Auburn, 
Cayuga Lake Academy. Charles Kelsey, Aurora, 

Temple Grove Sem’y (G). Rev. Chas. F, Dowd, Saratoga, 


Massachusetts, 

4reylock Institute. B, F. Mills. South Williamstown, 
Connecticut, 

teary ae Ww. L. Woodruff, Bethany, 





Jersey City, N. J. 
Hasbrouck Institute. 
Select School, Misses Rose Hansen. 
“Tineland, N. J. 
School for Young Ladies, Mrs. EB, W. Gray, 
Pennsylvania. 
Penn Military Academy. Chester. Theo. Hyatt. S) 


| CHILD MARION ABROAD. 





= my mew Seminary. Rev. Joseph W. 
Wilson College. Chambersburg. Rev. W. T. Wylie. 
Ghesier Valley Academy Downingtan. Fr. D. Letg 


Hoboken, N J." 


Boarding and Day School T. H. W. Schiesk r, 272 
Bloomfield St, 


THE BEST. 
THE CHEAPEST. 


Be Sure;to Send for It. 
THE WIDE AWAKE MAGAZINE. 


*“ Wide Awake,” now entering its Fourth Volume, 
— fairly won its place in the high esteem of the News 
per Press and Literary critics, and has made its way 
foto fo the warm affections of the people, It is carefully 
prepared for the whole family. It has a Large Print 
Department for the smallest children, gay, sweet home 
stories and excellent Serials for the young folks, and | 
more solid — of travel, history and science for the 
| fathers an others. 

ATTRACTIONS FOR 1877. 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS, By Sophie May. 
GOOD FOR NOTHING POLLY, “ Ella Farman. 

“ Wm. M. F. Round. 
HOUSEKEEPING PAPERS, “ Mrs. H. T. Myers, 
PRACTICAL SCIENCE CLU.LB “ George L. Austin, 
PRIZE PUZZLES. 
PARLOR PASTIMES. 
S. 8S. CONCERT EXERCISES, 
WORK FOR LITTLEJFI'=GERS. 

Among the well known authors who contribute are, 
| Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Celia Thaxter, Nora Perry, Edgar 
| Faweett, Mary Cle mae, Mrs, 8, M. B, Piatt, Elizabe th | 
Stuart Phelps, &c. 

Only $2.00 per cnoum. 
| Wanted. 








Free of postage. Agen 
Liberal cash commissions paid. 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 
30 & 32 Frenklin a, Boston, Mass 


Common- sense Rockers an 
Chairs. 


Addres 





No office Library, Public or Private, Sit- 
ting-room, or Piazza, should be without some 
of my Rocking Chairs, so roomy, so easy. | 
Try my Puritan Rocker, or Qld Point Com- 
fort. and you will find Rest. 

For Sale in New York City by all first class 
Dealers, in chairs. Also at 218 Fulton street 
Brooklyn. 

Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List to, 

F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottyille, N.Y. 


THE CHAMPION 
AIR PISTOL. 








Shoots darts or slugs 50 feet wth accuracy, 
Can be loaded by anybody with safety and ease,‘ 


Recommeded by Ge. Sherman, also by C, F, Lynch, | 


Esq., of the Australian Rifle Team, a 

‘s PRICES: , 
BLACK, ° ° . . . } . $5.00 
NICKEL-PLATED, . . e . 6.00 


ROSEWOOD HANDLE, . . . 7,00 
Each Pistol is put put in a neat box, with a skeleton 
cun-stock, 6 dart, 100 slugs, 6 targets, a ramrod and 
« combined claw-and-wrench, 
Bent by Express C. O. D. or by mail on receipt of 
price and 40 cts. additional for 
postage, 
POPE M’F’C CO.,. 
59 HIGH STREET; 
BOSTON. 


t LECTRICITY 
is Life. As sup 
plied by Paoli’s Belts, 
eures Rheuma'iem, 
Debility, Prostration, 
and al) Chronic and 
Nervous Diseases. 

Circulars free. 


P. J. WHITE, 27 Bond Street, New York. 












a Cluster of Golden Opinions 
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2 
BRADBURY Piano. 


"| “5 22 


T@RADBURY, 
MC 








Have Manufact’d & in use 14,000 Instruments 


The peculiar charm of this Piano is ite adaptation to 
| the human voice as an accompaniment, owing to ite 
sympathetic. mellow, yet rich and powerful singing 
tones. » 

From personal acquaintance with this firm we can 
endorse them as worthy of the fulleat confide nee of the 
public. We are using the Bradbury Pianos in our fam- 
ilies, and they give entire satisfaction, 

Persons ata distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price list and ordering from 

it, or to order second-hand pianos or organs. They are 
reliable. 
rs, U.S. Grant, Wash’n. Rev. L. B.Bugbie, Cinn, O, 
Gen, O, E, Babcock, Wash, Dr. C, N. Sims, Balt,, Md, 
Gen.W.H, Belknap,Sec,W, Dr. J. M, Reid, N. Y. 
Ch.,Juatice 8. P, Chase. Dr. H. B, Ridgaway, N. Y. 
¥ ~ D. D. Porter, Wash, Philip Philips, N.Y. 

- Dolano, Sec, Int. Rev Alf Cookman N Y 
P: M. G. Creswell, Wash, Rev. J. E. Cookman, N. Y. 
Rey. O. H. Tiffany, Wash. W.G. Fischer, Phila, Pa. 
Robt. Bonner, N. Y. Chap. M’Cabe, Chicago. 

Grand Central Hotel N. Y. Rev. A.J. Kynett, D. D. 
St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Yr Rev. Daniel Curry D. D. 
| Gen, O,. O. Howard, Wash. Rev, W. H. De Puy, D. D. 

Bishop E.8. Janes, N.Y. Rev, Thos. Guard, a 
i“? Dr. John McClintock. Dr, Dan, Wise, N, Y. 

Dr. Jas, Cummins. Conn. Sands st. Church, B’klyn 

| Rev.W.M, Punshon, Lond. Bishop Merrill, St. Paul. 
T. S. Artiur, Phila, § Bishop I. W. Wiley. 

| Dr, J, Chambers, Phila. N°) Rev, J. 8. Inskip, N. ¥ 

| At-Gen, Williams, Wash. Rev. L. Hitchcock, Cinn, 
Rev.J. M. Walden, Chicago Nev. E. O. Haven, B’kin. 
Rev R. M. Hatgold Cinn, O, Gen, Alvord, U. 5, Army. 

Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage—*“ Friend Smith is a Metho- 
dist, but his Pianos are all orthodox ; you ought to 

| hear mine talk and sing.” 

Bishop Ames says—‘“* My Bradbury Piano is found, 
after severe test and trial to be equal to all you prom- 
ised, and is in all respects, in richness of tone and 
singing qualities, everything that could be desired, 
Baltimore, Md., Jan, Is74. Yours truly, E. R, Ames, 

Dr. E. 0. Haven says—‘‘ My Bradbury Piaro con- 
tinues to grow better every day, and myself and fam- 
ily more and more in love with it,’ 

Bishop Simpson says—“ After a trial in his family 
for years, for beauty of finish and workmanship and 
splendid quality of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannot 
‘ be equalled.” 

Dr. J. H.Vineent —** For family sone, social gath- 
| erings, the Sabbath schools and all kinds of musical 

entertainments, give me in preference to all others the 
| sweet toned Bradbury Piano, It excels in singing 
| — 

Dr. Jas. McCauley, Carlisle, Pa.—“My Bradbury is 

splendid, 

..The best manufactured ; warranted for six yea», 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased. morthly 
instalments received for the same, Old pianos taken 
| in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains, from $50 to $200. Pianos 
| tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath schools and Chur- 
ches supplied at a liberal discount, Send for illustra- 
ted vrice list. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 
Late supt. for and Successor to Wm. B, Brapsury, 
| No. 14 14th St, betweenjBroadway and Sth Avenue, N.Y. 
Factory, cor Raymond and Willoughby Sts, Brooklyn: 


THE TEACHER'S DENTIST, 


W. J. Stewart, 
No. 336 West 30th St. 


Offers his services to the teachers and others 


‘ 








of New York City and the vicinity,; - 
All branches of the Profession attended to 
at very moderate rates, 

N. B. Special attention paid to filling 
| teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop, 
| ping. 
filling, and as durable as goid ; 





This is in every respect a superior 
it will neith, 
Tecth filled with 
this material from $1.00 to ‘$1.50, according 


ler shrink nor corrode. 


to size, 
Special rates to teachers.) 


Refers to the editor of the JourNAL 


a day sure made by Agents selling 
$10 ty our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 
‘hromo Cards, 100 samples worth 


“ sentpostpaid for 7% cts. Illustrated Catalogue free 
. H. BUF FORD'S SONS, BOSTON, [Ketab’d 1830, 





E 
$55 [) $77 Tee Anaese. Maine 


SiXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place. 
Upen daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


IVE CENTS TO $5000 RECEIVED 








100 path Book, List of 3 000Newspa Ts How to 
advertise. Send 25c. toG. P. Rowell & Co.,N.¥. 








NEW YORK SCHOOLJOURNAL 








WOOD ENGRAVERS. 





YORK 
ESI DENT. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


F.S.W 
ISSUES EVERY 


AS FAVORABLE AS THOSE OF 
ANY OTHER COMPANY. 
ORGANIZED APRIL i2' 1842. 


CASHLASSETS OYER$ 80,000,000. 
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NEW YORK. 





























ADVERTISERS! tisnt:! 
N. W. AYER & SON, 


ADVERTISING ACENTS, : 
PHILADELPHIA. 


For the prompt and accurate transaction of 

01 A the Advertising Business ARE UNSUR- 
y those of any o ency, and are equaled by very few. 

oO A Is confined entirely to Newspaper Adver- 


ther 
UR ATTENTION bo S82. oamr pany: 
have made its proper handling a special study. 


Has been ample, and we have spared no trouble or 
expense to perfect every detail that would in any 








18 





ays 9 magn ee ne | ¥ pr way conduce to the eflicient management of our business. “ 
Do not Assure your life till you have examineg [Ebily Li | OUR ARR NGEMENTS i pers gem = z 
. L 8 yr ec rete, ec 
tho How Plane devised by Suzrmanp Homwam, Ao : ~ TW, ' J all so thoroughly soca that we are enabled to guarantee the prompt and strict fulfillment 
tuary for AND < “— fl A of every order, whether large or small. 
i ™~ =| - UO) Ac? Oo BUS Is ae FOUR em Cp een c 
ff , zach under the supervision of a com 
' The Provident Savin BROADWAY experienced man, in charge of a corps of Satna ph ween By ond the workings of all easy 
| | | ev Sy scrutinized by one or the other member of our firm. 
: D of ) Lp 4 f} W Y( Ph OUR CONTR. CTS For space - for special noe in + leading 
I mae ‘ 1 | papers of the country, which we keep con- 
Life Assurance Society. 4 -_ 7 i. \ . stantly on file, are so numerous, and our relations with them so pleasant, that we can take a 
‘ — ane . - man’s advertising, and place it where he wants it and as he wants it, as WELL, as 
; Western Union Building, New-York City. PROMPTLY, and as CHEAPLY as can be done by any other agency in the United States. 
; ? . Is already one of the largest of its kind in the 
| country, and we are determined to make it not only I 
| = oe LARG } ny pags « We ons entire "4 .-§ oe Times r~\y~ having 
; RY arc See ne a frontage of 50 feet on estnut street, an eet on South Eighth street, an uve more 
: Cuaran Cash Capital $1 25,° BUCKEYC BELL FOUNDRY. than twenty employees constantly engaged. ‘ 
H OCcO, invested in United superior eee blished in 1837. PROFITS Are not derived from the advertiser, but from the 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, ted newspaper publishers, to whom we become respon- 
' States 5-20 Bonds.. — = yee Rotary Hangings, for Churchea, sible for all orders sent, and by whom we one anedleed a@ percentage on each. Again, 0 barr 
Sister’ Steer Danske okt’ Futon no commissions for the securing of business, but employ all our men entirely on salary, and ¥ 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. are thus able to give at once to the advertiser all the discount that can be afforded. 
6 r) 
shed, stein cinneten, tin dts ste Vawnovuzen & Tier, 102 K. 24 St., Cincian ith. } oe the voy KI aoa power om sey poune 
e part — or list of papers furnished without charge. 
it Premium from the “Reserve” or Deposit part, which It costs nothing to get our figures, and it will pay ovelat eivention to do so. In cating v 
; latter is held merely for accumulation. This Society estimates, please send copy of advertisement; memtion space it is to occupy, in lines or K 
j recognizes the Policyholder as owner uf the Reserve, inches; mame the papers desired, and state length of time for which it is to appear. 
This Society, therefore, will either issue policies on If undecided as to papers, let us know the places or parts of the country to be reached, and B 
| the payment of uniform annual Premiums, guarantee we will suggest a selection. In such cases it is always well to advise us of the amount of 
‘ ing 4 specified surrender value for every year in cash; money it is purposed to expend. This information hélps us to make the most suitable selec- 
4 or it will furnish the protection of Life Assurance at ao = : L tion for the money, including only the best and cheapest papers to cover the ground. 
Fine toned, low priced. fully warranted, Catalogues ¥ 


tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- iving full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free 
8, s,etc., De 


YER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 694 West Eighth St., Cincinnati, O, 


| 

or Advertisers, an elegantly printed book of 128 
| royal octavo pages is sent free toall who contemplate 
| 
| 






| agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 

any year without further medical examination. 

' ‘Thete Plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries snd 
Etate Commissioners, and also by The Society for the 
Promocion of Life Assurance among Clergymen, Jame§ 
Brown, President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


t® £pecial Rates for Teachers and Min-~ 
iste.. of all Denominations, 


For 2lans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


advertising. It contains carefully prepared lists of leading daily, weekly, and monthly 
newspapers in the United States and Canada, with valuable information regarding circula- 
tion and advertising rates, so arran ed and classified that an advertiser can select 

5 without difficulty the mediums best suited to any particular purpose. It tells how, when, 
Meneely 8 Bellis. and where to advertise wisely and cheaply, and will enable you to secure the largest amount 


P ‘h : ic since 18% of advertising for the least amount of money. Send for it. 
’ nade at LEE MENEELY BELL FOUN. Ez Is a quarterly magazine, devoted to the interests of adver- 
BS | 





°° wy, > w? Me, tisers and newspaper publishers: 50 cemts per year, post- 

1 Le al tao eee paid. Each number is well filled with interesting and instructive reading matter, together 
with valuable information regarding newspapers. Our aim is to disseminate a more general 
knowledge of newspaper advertising and the advantages to be gained byit. We therefore make 

= — the following offer: to all persons advertising through this agency to the amount of FIVE 


“ cS ARS, we will send the Advertiser's Guide, postpaid, without further charge. 
The Darning Machine. 





The Provident Savings 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


DOLL fe 
G-O IC Is well filled with type 

ou peculiarly adapted to the 1 
am display of ac ————e 7: io ee meee woe ya te on the — es 
d m our advertising business. fe furnish, without expense to the advertiser, a proof showing 
' Wesetrrn Union Buripine, New Yore, _ how his advertisement will look in type. Our compositors having for years made this 
: ranch of type-setting a study, know how to reduce an advertisement into the smallest compass 

GEORGE WALEER, Pres't. consistent with its proper display, and thus enable us to secure the largest amount of publicity ™ 

BHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. in the least possible space, aud consequently for the smallest expenditure of money. 
ES Are numerous, and we offer them all 
OUR AD A free of charge to those who avail them- 
selves of our unsurpassed facilities, and sh 


all be glad to correspond with any who contempiate 
the expenditure of any money in newspaper advertising. 
Are the most elegant and convenient that have ever 
0 oO T been arranged for the advertising business, possessing 
the facilities which experience has shown to be requisite or desirable. 


They are at all times open for inspection, and we take pleasure in showing their inside 
workings to any who may call. In AATE allow us to ask that you 


| ~GET'OUR ESTIMATE asvintisite SoNiitacrs. . 


[Eiiiali Fue] 





Cash Capital, $200,000. 
Cash Assets, *516,307. 


COMMERCIAL 
Firelusnrance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M.V.B. FOWLER, - Presi‘tent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - Secretary. 





SS 
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—_\-\—— C © ; 
Times Building, Chestnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 
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HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


ul 0 Per Cent Net... 


” Kansas, Missouri, and lowa improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed ONr-THIRD 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have never 
lost adollar, Nocustomer ever had an acre of land 
fall upon his hands, No customer of ours ever waited 





] 








NS. 


a day for interest or principal when due. Send for PRICE, $8.00 b 
particulars. References inevery State in the Union, 
who wil: confirm the above facts, A New and Valuable Household Ma- 


ott 


¥J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 


er ee ae anasto acerdage 


PeEEe 





ee we 


No. 505. 


chine for Darning Stockings. 





m | 





Phil oso hi | $ is small and ornamental in appear- | Fajcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 
phica ance, and may be secured to ata-| EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISE. 
Apparatus ble or sewing-machine ; occupies | FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORE. 1% 
FOR little space ; is light, and readily OFFICE; 254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Ar 
, SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. put away after using. = 
» To illustrate all departments of Physical Science,} Its use can be learned in - = a = | ww wreyr 4 
Specialty of sets of Apparatus for Common five minutes. PARK IN SL 1 L U THK, sf 
and Grammar Schools. Sent on receipt of |8%° SIXTH AVENUE, BETWEEN 48th AND 4%> STREET, NEW YORE CITY. | 
Magic Lanterns and Stereop=- giice JOHN B. HAYS, P#. D., PRINcIPAL, 
' _ ticons. - tin School for Boys. 
Views from all Countries, and a speciality of views Can be seen at An English and L ere y 





en Strecratens Jepartment, including special Professors for Ger 
Views made to order at reasonable prices, Lists on ‘THE ablest masters employed for every cepartmen cluding sp 


cation, C ’ man, French, Piano, Violin, Dancing, Drawing, Gymnastics, Choral Singing, Penmanshit 
ee oes a ‘Ch Mrs. H. 5. HUTCHINSON s and Elocution. Allof these studies are included in the regular tuition ; no extra charg? 
eyney, } for any study. Boys prepared for any college. Primary department for small boys. Gym: 
ee ene ag maga 15 Bast 14th st nasium for daily exercise. Musical instruments for practice without charge. Study sessior 
easiest sammie ~ daily, under the direction of the Principal. Penmanship department not excelled by any 

(NEW YORE. 
f 
POPE M’F’G CO., 


oe 





| school in the city. Boys backward from sickness and other causes taught separately until 
able to be classifiea @ The rudimentary studies, spelling, reading, ~riting, arithmetic #? 
grammar, taught with the greatest care and exacting thoroughness.@ The school is —_— 
ized by many of the best families of the city, who will cheertully testify to the skill an 


YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establish- 

ment. Barrett, Neruews & Co., Office,5 & 7 

John Street. Branch Offices—1142 Broadway New 

Yerk ; 289 Fulton Street, Broeklyn; 47 North 8th St,, 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 


gg“. 








59 High Street, BOSTON. | fidelity of the teachers, TaRMs—$S0, $100, $120, $160, 8220 per annum, according to class. 








¥. 





AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 











POND'S EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
_ The Universal Pain Extractor. 


Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 


Take no other.’ 


“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

hings.”’ 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and ~ F memee  ee prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excell: 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, «re relicved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
ney reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 

oves discoloration and healsrapidly. @ 

LADIES find it their best friond. 1t assuages 
the pains to which they are 7 





subject—notably fullness and pressury in 
the head, nausea vertigo, &c. It promptl 

ameliorates and permanently heals all 
— — inflammations and ulcera- 


HEMONKH10IDS or PILES find in this the 
only immediate relief and ultimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It bas no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. Forthis it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
Other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Karache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Poncd’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their owa 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Cae 
tarrh (for which it is a specific, Chile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc, Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manr«r of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It rerires, ineigorates and 
refreshes, while Wuaderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TCO FARMERS—Pond’'s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. it is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railronds and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equa] for “prains, 
Harness or Saddle Chutings, 

Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lucerations, Mleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. 1ts range of action 1s wile, and the 


relief it affords is so prompt that ic isimvalua- | 


ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 

will never be without it. 
CAUTION ! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
‘The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 


by ~~ yeareons —_- rhe, “ss 
new how to prepare it use a 
other ons of Witen Hazel. This is 
the on! 


article used by Physicians, and in the 
of this country and Europe. @ 
se mehict fae, mans free on appliention ¢ 
in jet , sen on # tion to 
PONDS EXTRACT COMP. » 98 Maiden 
y Lane, New York. 


_ . 
AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD Sr., NEW YORK. 


MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAE. 
s@& The 17th Year will begin Monday, Oct. 2d. 


All the Froebel Ideas adapted to American wants. 

An entirely new set of materials, cheap and beautiful, arranged by and 
manufactured only for Miss Coe. Schools and families supplied. Many Print 
ary Schools in-various parts of the country are already using it 

| A Normal Class for Teachers and Mothers every afternoon, as the demand 
for the American Kindergarten system as taught by Miss Cor, is increasing 


JUST PUBLISHED. | 


WOOLLETT’S. | 
‘Villas ane Cottages, 


ee om All. 


Snitfnesa, | 





CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


Expe rt for the detection of Forgeries and 
the proper se hae of disguised hand writings, he oe 
om specialty of Round Hand Writ mg. both 
Plain and ornamental. Particular attention to legal 


| ap ea hy Resolutions Testimonials | 


morials. 
pa St. Koom , New Yor«. 





E.N. FRESHMAN & BROG., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS," 


190 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O., | | 
Are authorized be santanth for advertisingis 





[HISPAPER IS KEPT ON FILE 
AT THE OFFICE a8 


Ne 
GENTS. 
733 Suasow Sr, meer 


Whe are our anthorized agents, and will 
4 reveive Advertisements at our 
LOWEST CASH RATES, 





A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 


OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 
APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 


FReduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 28.) 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
ed, adapted to the public wants, One Vol., oblong 8ve, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates. 

Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of price........ ibehhnenteue + sveceeee $3200 





CONTENTS. 





= VILLAS. 


1 PraTe 1, Basement, Ist and 2d story plans oi 
Frame Villa, Scale indicated on on plate. 
PLATE * Perspective view. 


| 2 Puate Fesapoctive, \ < Village 
House. Pinas sim r to Design No. 
3%  Puate 4. Ist and 2d story plans of s Brick Vil, 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 
| 3 Puare 5. Frontelevation of Villa. Scale indi. 
| cated on plate. 
3 Pirate 6. Perspective view. 
| @ 7. Ground and 2d iow plans of Brick 
| Scale indicated on 
4 ~“PCaTE .8. Perspective v: “ 
5. Pirate 9 letand @oor plans of a Ff: 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
5 PtaTei0. Front 
6 Pate 11. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 
{| 6 Prate 12. Pe ive view. 
| 7 Puasve 13, Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame ville 
| % Plate 14. Front elevation. 
‘ 8 Plate 15. Pers ve view of a Villa, Plans | 
‘9 onplate 16. sy sd 2A story plans of Brick Villa, 
an 
Scale indicated on plate. 
9. Plate. 17._ Perspective view. 
10 Pilate 18, Ist and 2d story plansof a Brick Villa, 
} Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 19. Perspective view. 
ll Plate 20. Semana ree Oui Vile, Sine 
} similar to Design 10. ; 
12 Plate 21. ist and 2d story plans of Frame Vil- | 
la. Scale indicated on plate, 
11 = Plate Perspective view. 
; 
Sie COTTAGES. ,, 
| 
1 Plate 23. ict and 28 story plansel a Buame | 
Scale indicated on pl ; 
1 “Pinto” 24. “Permpecti 
2 Plate 25. Fesabective view of Frame Cottage. 
ee nee 
Plate 26. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
— Scale indicated on plate, 
} 3 Plate 27. Front elevation 
Plate 28. Perspective view. 
a ol BL aa. ° 
.. indicated on plate. 
4 Oo 0 30. Pe ve view. 
& Plate 31. ist end 94 story plans of « Brick Cot 
‘6 32. ee. 
6 Plate 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
, M+ ndicated on = 
| 6 3A. | a er ge 
7 Piste 35. ist and plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale in ‘tieated on 
7 Plate 36. Seon ive 
8 Pilate 37. Pe po view of Cottage Plans 
* “ee of Cottage. Plans 
38. ve view 
A R Perepecti 


39. e,eale indcaisd oa pata 
10 "Pate 40. Perspective aati 


ew’ Yorx Scuoor JouRNAL OFFICE, 


| 
SHo wine Pians, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 





rapidly. 
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Minerals For Schools. | 


| We offer to the teachers carefully se- 


| lected sets of Minerals and Rocks, classi- | 


fied according to Dana, put up in vari- 
ous styles, and at prices that will bring 
jthem within the reach of every one. 
| These minerals are choice, of good size 
and suitable for a cabinet. 


Set, No. 1. 
contains 10 minerals, Price $1.00 and 
| will be sent by mail for $1.50. 
Set, No 2. 
| Contains 25 minerals, Price $3.00. 
Ser. No. 3. 
' contains 2 5 minerals, each is in a separate | 
tray, Price $5.00 
Set, No. 4. 
| contains 5° minerals. Price $6.00, 
Set, No. 5. 


contains 50 minerals, 
trays. Price $10. 
Ser, No. 6. 


each in separate 


| contains 50 minerals in black walnut! 


case. Price $13. 


Set, No. 7. | 


contains 100 minerals, each in a separate | 


tray. Price. $20. 
Ser, No. 8; 

| contains 100 minerals in Black walnut | 
case. Price $25. 

Larger collections will be furnished if 
desired. ; Address. 
_ New York Scuoor JOURNAL. 

™“ 17 Warren St. ‘SS 


New Yorx, 


~ 





7 


New York Mailing Agen 


with latest improved Be deer BRAT eee and Mailin 
Machines. 13 Spruce St or an 





17 Warren 8t.. N.Y, 


: 


prietor. 


WRITING i 
A Na eS 


Bost Known. EstaBLisHen, 1824 








'To Teachers. 
| 0 SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


°| 

The new “ Course of Study,” for thé 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price ro cents. 


This “ Course” differs in many res- 
pects from the one now in force, and 
will be followed by changes in thousands 
o fschools that follow the leading of the 
great metropolis. It represents the best 
thought on the arrangement of studies 
for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
this time. It contans a complete out; 

| | line of studies covering fourteen terms or 
| sessions—each about five months in length 
six in the Primary and eight in the Gram- 
mar School. Besides this, the amount 
| of time is specified to be given to each 
study—thus in Arithmetic, the Primary 
Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes 
each are to be given, etc. 

To examine this will greatly help every 
| teacher of a country school to grade hig 
school, properly; it should be ex- 
plained at every institute in the land 5 it 
| will be followed by most of the cities of 
| the United States. 

Address the New York ScHcoL 
) JOURNAL, 17 Warren street, 


UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works, 


| This establishment is so well known that printed 
| references are not necessary. 


| PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES KOT 
WET vR DAMP YOUR CARPETS. 


CARPETS TAKEN UP, C LEANED AND RE 
7AID 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 
Bet. Broadway and Fil.a ave., NEW YORK, 


AND 
Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 
i BROOKLYN. 
TEMPLE & FOX, Froprictors, 














eS eet se owe. 
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coins 
This New Book contains the 
BEST and most popular songs 
SACRED and SECULAR, 
of the late P.. P, 


BLISS, “The 
most of which can Songs 
be obtained In ot 
NO OTHER P, P. Bliss, 
VOLUM BDITED BY 
Get Py J JAMES R. MURRAY 


Contains also a fine 

portrait of P. P. Bliss, 

Y and sketch of his life. 

WF Mailed on receipt of 30 cts. in 

Wf boards, 60c. cloth, 76c. full gilt H 
binding, §,BRAINARD’S SONS, |; 


Puptisners, CLevetann, O. 


Brainard’s Musical World, 











$20 WORTH The largest, best, and most popu- 

lar musical monthly in the world, 

—of— Forty pages of new music and in- 

Only $1.50 a vear, with valuable 

For $1 5 premium. 820 worth of music 

¥ specimen copy, containing 82.00 

worth of new music and full particulars. Agents 
free, Address S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 

Masic Publishing House, Cleveland, Ohio 


MUSIC teresting reading in each number. 

in each volume. Send 15 cts, for 

wanted, Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent 
B86 





Lady's “ Armure” 
Overskirt. 
est—most popular otyte, 
We lace = his Pa “ rn and 

ree, cts. * a 

¢ tacts to ym, mall expense 
We — Mod = Pattern —" 
Chork of this New 
coe Poiasise, free, for 
Ten Cents (or 3 stamps), 
“ Princess Polonaise.” To pay mailing expenses, 


Smith's Tnstraction- Book & Catalogue, 


redsof Large Illustrati oun of the now 


ction: 
oes nikiner® “Cutting Qui. eeFitttn 
an e 
trernesnd fais: eee), 


par STHLes and TEST OUR PATT 
a AL BURDETTE SMITH, eater, 
_P. 0, Box 6065, * 16 East (4th St., N.Y. City 


Misrals, Shells, Birds, &e. 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 
3725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 
gereene of giving c ollectors ot objects of Natural 

istery an opportunity of buying, selling or exchang- 
ing their duplicates or collections. 

Specimens sent to any part of the world by mail, An 
illustrated monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free. 

I received the highest award given to any one at the 
Centennial Fxposition of 1476, and the only award and 
— given to anv American for ‘‘ Collect‘ons of Min- 
erals.”’ 

My Mineralogical Catalogue. of 50 pages is distrib- 
uted free to all customers, to others on receipt of ten 
cents, It is profusely i!lustrated and the printer and 
engraver charged me about $900.00 before a copy was 
struck off. Iiy means of the table of species and ac- 
companying tables most species may be verified. The 
price list is an excellent check list containing the names 
of all the species and the more common varieties, ar- 
ranged alphabetically and preceded by the species 
number, The s es number indicates the place of 
any mineral in the table of species, after it will be 
found the species’ name, composit‘on, streak or lustre 
cleavage or fracture, hardness, specific gravity, fusi- 
bility and crystalization, 

The large increase of my businesa has compelled me 
to rent the store No. 3727. and use it entirely for Birds 
Mammals, Shells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound 
Builders’ Relica, and other objects of Natural History. 
I have secured the services of one of the best taxider- 
misti in the — and can do the best custom work. 

Over 38 tons, and nearly $35.000 worth of Minerals 
onhand, $19.000 worth sold since the 17 day of Janu- 
ary, when the first box was put into my establishment. 
November 13, my cash sales were ouer $1,500 aad cash 
receipts over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 
Fer Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians 
and other Prefcssional Men. 

The collectious of 100 illustrate all the principal spe- 
cies and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and other 
works on Mineralogy: every Crystalline System ; and 
all the principai Ores and every known Element, The 
collections are labelled with a printed label that can 
only be removed by soaking. The labels of the $5.00 
and higher priced collections give Dana’s species num- 
ber, the name, locality, and in most cases, the compo- 
sition of the Mineral. All collections accompanied by 

my Dlustrated Catalogue and table of species, 



































“35 | ] 
NUMBER OF SPECIMENS); Senlen be Seas ro 100}20 300 
a | a 

Crystals and fragments| $ 50 | $1 00| $1 59) $1) $2] $9 
Student's size, larger..| 1 50 | 3 00) 6 00) 5) 10) 25 
— 8 size, 2y inx 

aeetekes 600606006006 seve colense 10} 25} 50 
Hit Sehool or Acad- 
emy size, 2 x 35 in., e 
Shelf Specimens, -| 25) 50/100 
College size, 3x6 in., | a | 
Bhelf Specimens. - 50\150(300 











8. Send for bulletia, oe where you saw thy ad. 
vertisement. 


A. E. FOOTE, M. D. 
ye of Chapin and Mineralogy. 
n Association for the Advanee- 
ment Seen Life Member of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences; and of the American 
Musewn of Nature! History: Central Park, N. Y. 


CHEAP 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


D. Appleton & Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 


649 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


ANNOUNCE A 


REDUCTION 





OF ALL THEIR 


Fidncational, Publications. 


New List 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 





Teachers and School-Officers always wel- 
come at the Educational Department. 
Ask for C. W. BROWN, 
or H. E. HAYES. 





Printing Presses, Type, etc. 


Vanderburgh, ’ Wells & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wood Type, Rules and Borders, 


“EAGLE,” “ CALIFORNIA,” and other Im- 
proved Cabinets, 
CASES, STANDS, AND GALLEYS, 
Imposing Stones, Composing Sticks and Rules Chase, 
COMPLETE NEWSPAPER OUTFITS. ' 
16 &18 DUTCH STREET cor. Fulton, 
NEW YORK. 


ENGRAVERS’ BOXWOOD, etc. 
MACHINISTS’ PATTERN LETTERS, etc. 





THE GREAT NEW YORK 


AQUARIUM 


Broadway and 35th Street. 

Open daily from 9 A, M. till 10 P. M. Only Aquarium 
of any Magnitude On This Continent. An Elegant 
Temple of Marine Wonders. Beautifully Decorated 
Tanks, from one to sixty Feet long, Containing Fresh 
and Salt Water Animals, Fiehes and Reptiles f rom all 
parts of the World, Tropical Plants, Classic Statuary, 
Admission 50 cents, Children half price. 


SUMMER TRIP T0 LAKE SUPERIOR. 





for the benefit of teachers (and others) of both sexes. 
Rates very low. Applications already numerous, Ad- | 


stock, Corneil University, Ithaca, New York. 


E at a THOSE WHO 

ip themselves, The spirit 

of self help is the root of all . 1. -— im the individual ; these 

are well tried maxims, embodying in a small compass the results of 

be 2 — Wampires — , industry is the foundation and 
ing up o! res, nd 15c. for 136 page Catalogue of T- 

Presses, &c., to W. Y. EDWARDS, 1¢ Barcie: Barclay Street, New York. 


$5 SELF-INKING ‘BEST’ 
Printing Press, with outfit, $6.50; $7 Self- 
inking ** BEST, ” with outfit, $10. Rotary 
Job Preas Chase, 5x8, 4 Send stamp for 
Catalogue (no postal car 

H. Hoover & Co., ON oth Bt. Phil. Pa, 


gory YOUR LETTERS 
Excelsior Copyin Book. 


Made of Chemical Paper. 
Quickly copies any writing WITHOUT Water, PRESS, 
or BRUSH, used at home, library or office. For Ladies 
wiehing to retain copies of tetters, every business man 
clergymen, correspondents, travelers it is invaluable— 
sells at sight. Send $3.00 and we will send a 300 page 
Book, letter size, BY MAIL paid to any address. We 
refer to any ercial Agency. Send stamp for 
Agents’ Circular. EXCELSIOR MNFG. CO., 
yo ee ‘bern 7 Chicago, Ills. 5000 

















$6 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free, H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine, 








The Aquatic School of Natural History is pee 


dress (with stamp) the Director, Prof. Theo, B, Com- 





CORAL JEWELRY AS PREMIUMS 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
A $7.00 SET OF 


GOLD CORAL JEWELRY 


siven away 
AS SPECIAL PREMIUMS 


TO THE LADY READERS 
Of This Paper. 


hed under this Premium Proposition are from the well known and reliable 
MERICAN C AL co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Undera very favorable AUTIED from 
the above well — house all the lad of this paper can secure a 
wellasa ve ERVV ALUABLE Premiun, in the shape of a handsome set o 
ranted equal ot tarticle of the kind sold in this country for $7.00 P 2 a 
who are aetitied t te ressive this elegantand useful mium can do so on comp 5k SE 
following conditions:—Send y: oprpape « ont t-office address, togethe: with your express ‘office. 
to the AMERICAN CORAL Co, eXPR with the fi owin oupon, and inclose 
with your omer 73 oe Se fue, Y cost ‘OF pecase ACE, boxing, packing, and the 
iad UL CASE THE CORALS ARE! INCLOSED Ste and you will receive by 
“OFA (or mail, xpress office) a set of elegant Gold Coral Jewelry, 
FREE OF ANY HARGE e parhet Cou m must in all cases be sent, to indicate that you are 
ba t to this jum, as this very li offer is not extended to any one who is not a patrun 








of this paper. 





PREMIUM CORAL JEWELRY COUPON. 
To THE AMERICAN CORAL CO., Pittsburgh, PRh is t0 to certify 


that I am a subscriber of the paper from which I have om out this Coupon, and am 
entitled, under your premium arrangement, to a Set of re Jewelry. [ inclose 
herewith 75c.,to pay cost of expressage, packing, the fine case in which 
the Corals are inclosed 





On receipt of ORAL SE we rey 
a full set of GC jELRY 
ninety day 


return to the sender, 
seth Coupon will be honored by ge fos ’ 
fter which, it will benull and void, ’ Signed 


bab sng CORAL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















JOSEPH GIJLOTT’'S 


CELEBRATED STEEL 


PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


The well known Original & Popular No’s 303—404—1 70-35! 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, %1 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
HENRY HOE Sole Agent. 





t2"For sale by all Stationers throughout the country. 











Hawkes’ Patent and only Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One/illing will write from 
10 to 15 


THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE INK 
Hours, 


PAWRITES 10 HOURS 350 & 400 





THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
| The men CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS. PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS, 


CEO. F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER, 


No. 66 Nassau St., New York. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 


sa Try our NEW GRADE of Pencil, made Expressly for Stenographers, 


Marked PHONOCRAPHIC. 
send'one dozen by mall on the receipt of 73} AMeTIican L. P.Co., 485 Bway, N.Y 


cts,and guarantee 
their safe deliv- 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 
112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE: 


Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
United States free of charge. 
J. A. BENDALL, 


s@ Send for Explanatory Circular. 





| New Style of Gold Quill Pen. 














